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HANSARD SOCIETY NEWS 


by StepHEN Kinc-HALL 
(Chairman of the Council and Honorary Director) 


HE most important development in the history of the 

Hansard Society which it is my duty to report to the 

members is concerned with the Consultative Assembly 
of the Council of Europe. On 23rd May, 1949, a few days 
after the signature at St. James’s Palace of the Statute of the 
Council of Europe, a resolution was passed by the Council of 
the Hansard Society to the effect that although the Con- 
sultative Assembly was not a Parliament in the strict sense of 
the word, it was a democratic parliamentary institution and 
as such its activities came within the scope of the work of the 
Society. The first session of the Consultative Assembly took 
place in August and September, 1949, but it was not until 
the summer of 1950 that full reports of its proceedings were 
available. It is evident that the interest of public opinion in 
this new experiment in democratic international co-operation 
at the parliamentary level is handicapped when so long an 
interval elapses between the meetings of the Assembly and the 
appearance of a printed report of its proceedings. 

This problem engaged the attention of the Secretariat- 
General of the Council of Europe, and it was decided in 
Strasbourg that for the 1950 session there would be produced 
by the Secretariat a daily “extended summary” of the pro- 
ceedings. At the moment of writing (July, 1950) it is antici- 
pated that this official summary may amount to about 5,000 
words per day. It will not be verbatim, but it will provide an 
interim source of information pending the final production 
of the complete and definitive report of the proceedings which 
must inevitably take several months to produce. Having 
decided upon this step, the Secretariat-General invited me 
to visit Strasbourg where I was asked whether the Hansard 
Society would undertake to publish in English a weekly 
edition of this extended summary. Subject to certain financial 
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provisions which limit the risk falling upon the Hansard 
Society, the Council decided to accept this invitation which 
they felt is both an important opportunity to promote the 
objects of the Society and was also a pleasing testimonial to the 
standing and status of the Hansard Society. Moreover, it 
provides the Society with excellent opportunities of making 
our work known in all parts of the English-speaking world. 
The name of the new publication, of which it is anticipated 
there will be four issues at 1/- each during 1950, is European 
Assembly. It is intended to publish the four issues in book form 
at an early date. 

It is impossible to foresee how the connection between the 
Council of Europe and the Hansard Society will develop, but 
it has great possibilities for the future. It would seem that 
the trend of events is moving towards closer international 
co-operation between democratic nations and that this 
tendency will inevitably mean closer co-operation between 
parliamentary institutions and the electors. One of the prob- 
lems which is to be discerned on the horizon of time is con- 
cerned with the question of how the parliamentary system— 
in one form or another—can be extended to the international 
field. If, for example, it was decided to create a European 
Parliament, what would be its electorate? How would candi- 
dates be nominated? What would be its procedure? The 
Council of the Hansard Society wish to set up study groups to 
investigate this and similar problems. The most eminent 
persons at home and abroad are willing to work for us but we 
cannot get going until we can afford to pay salaries to a 
secretariat. I estimate it would cost £500 per study group, 
of which some or all of this expenditure would be recovered 
by the sale of the report. We have appealed for £500 in order 
to inaugurate a study group to investigate “The problems 
involved in the extension of the parliamentary system to the 
international field”, but so far in vain. But we have always 
lived with hope and faith as our principal capital assets in the 
Hansard Society and so far they have paid dividends. 

* * * * * 


It is the intention of the Council to hold at least one Youth 
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Conference in the provinces during the autumn on the lines of 
the successful conferences held in London. The place chosen 
for the first conference is Bristol and the provisional date is 
27th October. 

* * * * * 

In May the Assistant Director of the Society visited Bonn, 
the federal capital of Western Germany, at the invitation of 
some of the German parliamentarians who had visited this 
country under the auspices of the Hansard Society. The 
object of the visit was to hear news of developments which 
were taking place in connection with a proposed German 
parliamentary society. Various rather complicated and lengthy 
negotiations were—and we understand still are—taking place, 
and as we go to press there is no news that the plans of the 
German sponsors have borne fruit. 

* * * * 7 

I mentioned in my last report the two new pamphlets 
Questions on Parliament and Answers to Questions on Parliament 
by K. Gibberd. There has been a steady demand for these 
from schools and other institutions, but we have still not heard 
of anyone who, with the help of books but without the use of 
the “crib”, has been able to answer ninety-five of the hundred 
questions correctly. The two pamphlets cost 6d. each (4d. to 
members of the Society). 

The four papers on the Constitutions of the British Colonies 
which have appeared in earlier issues of Parliamentary Affairs 
were intended mainly for reference purposes. It was suggested 
to us that the papers should be brought up to date and 
reprinted in pamphlet form. This has been done and the 
pamphlet is now ready. It costs 2s. 6d. (1s. 8d. to members). 

New readers of Parliamentary Affairs may not be aware that 
last December we published a special enlarged issue of 300 
pages devoted entirely to the American system of government. 
Although we printed 5,000 copies of this issue, our stock is 
now down to less than 200 and there is still a steady demand 
for copies. We have, therefore, decided to reprint twenty of 
the articles in book form. The book is to be called Aspects of 
American Government and will consist of 208 pages. It will be 
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ready about the middle of October and will cost 6s. (4s. to 
members). Anyone who cannot wait until October should 
write in quickly for one of the few copies of the American issue 
of Parliamentary Affairs that we still have for sale. 

We shall be publishing on 26th October (to coincide with 
the opening of the new House of Commons Chamber) a 
pamphlet called The House of Commons in Debate by J. D. 
Lambert, B.A., B.Litt. This pamphlet contains four illustra- 
tions, a plan of the Palace of Westminster, and a plan of the 
new Commons’ Chamber, and it has been produced specially 
for those fortunate few who manage to get into the galleries 
of the House while the House is sitting. The price is ts. 
(8d. to members). 

From time to time during the past three years I have 
announced the imminent publication of The Parliament of 
France by D. W. S. Lidderdale. I can now definitely state that 
the proofs have been passed and that the book will be ready 
in the autumn. The French Government have already placed 
an advance order for 750 copies. I expect the price will be 
12s. 6d. 

This issue of Parliamentary Affairs completes the ‘third 
volume, and an index for the complete volume III is now 
available and costs 1s. We shall have a few bound volumes of 
Volume III ready in about a month’s time: it comprises 608 
pages of text and includes 12 illustrations: the price is 15s. 

Japanese and Italian editions of Strathearn Gordon’s Our 
Parliament have now been published. The Japanese edition is 
published by Messrs. Sanmei-sha, Tokyo: the Italian edition 
is published by Arnoldo Mondadori. 

* * = * * 

Would members of the Hansard Society please note that 
our sixth Annual General Meeting will take place on 16th 
November, 1950. The Lord Chancellor, Viscount Jowitt, has 
promised to speak on this occasion. An Annual Report and an 
Agenda for the meeting will, of course, be sent to members 
before the meeting takes place. 
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CHAPTER SIX, VI, vi, 6 or 6? 


THE CLASSIFICATION AND RECORDING OF ACTS 


by R. W. PercevaL 
(A Clerk in the House of Lords.) 


NYONE who has poked about among Acts of Parliament 
will know how confusing are the various systems of 
numbering and classifying them that have been adopted 

from time to time. The official public system is bad enough, 
as we shall see, but in addition to that there is the quite 
different system used in the Rolls of Parliament and the 
peculiar, private and baffling system used in the Victoria Tower 
where the original Acts are kept. The latter goes back at least 
four centuries, the former even more. 

But let us confine ourselves to the public system, that by 
which an Act is numbered (say) 9 & 10 Geo 6. c. 15. Why on 
earth should it be done like that? A few days’ perilous research, 
done on top of a ladder amid eddies of school-children waiting 
to see Charles I’s death warrant, has provided me with some 
part of the answer to that question, which I have put into an 
article and a Table in the hope that it may be of use or 
interest to others. 

The present system of numbering Acts of Parliament, by 
what is called “regnal year and chapter number”, is as 
follows : 

Public General Acts—25 & 26 Geo. 5. c. 10 

Local Acts—26 Geo. 5 & 1 Edw. 8., c. xi 

Personal Acts—1 Edw. 8 & 1 Geo. 6, c. 72 

Church Assembly Measures—1 & 2 Geo. 6, No. 13 

The Church Assembly Measures, of course, date only from 
1919; when they first began, there was some little dispute about 
whether they should be included in the annual volume of 
Public General Acts; but eventually it was decided to include 
them, and to number them on the analogy of the Acts. It is 
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into the origin and history of this sytem of numbering the 
Acts that we must now delve. 

Before Parliament existed, the King occasionally issued 
the text of articles which had been agreed between himself 
and his council or barons. The Constitutions of Clarendon 
(1162) and Magna Carta (1215) are examples of such texts. 
They contained a number of articles and dealt with a variety 
of subjects; and they were binding upon the whole realm— 
that is to say, they were laws. During the thirteenth century, 
it became customary to call laws of this type Statutes. Thus 
we have the Statute of Merton (1235) and the Statute of 
Marlborough (1267), and in the time of Edward I the Statutes 
of Westminster I, Gloucester, Rhuddlan, Westminster II, and 
Winchester. Some of these latter were made in Parliament, 
and some not. But they all had a number of articles—in 
one case as many as fifty—and each article dealt with a 
different subject—obscure subjects like beaupleader, essoins, 
and replevins, and simple ones like the abduction of nuns 
and the width of streets. 

When Parliament came to be the normal instrument for 
making changes in the law—let us say in the first quarter of 
the fourteenth century—it became the practice to issue, at 
the end of each Parliament, a Statute containing all the 
decisions of that Parliament which were to be of permanent 
and general effect. The Statute was edited from the proceed- 
ings of the Parliament by a committee of judges, Chancery 
clerks and councillors; it was divided into chapters and it 
did not include any reference to private petitions or to the 
administrative acts of the Parliament, such as the grant of 
supply or the ventilation of grievances—unless a remedial 
change in the law was agreed upon. In those days the system 
of reckoning dates Anno Domini was not in use; a man 
referred to “the tenth year of Our Lord the King Edward, 
the Third of that name after the Conquest.” And a lawyer, 
wishing briefly to note a part of a law, would write down 
“X Edw III, cap. iv.” So might a lawyer write of any 
enactment until 1900; the modern use is very slightly 
different—‘10 Edw 3, c. 4.” Both these formulae are 
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contractions of “the fourth chapter of the Statute passed in the 
Parliament holden in the tenth year of our Lord the King 
Edward, the Third after the Conquest.” 

All the Statutes passed between 1278 and (probably) 1489 
were entered on the Statute Roll, which still exists (except 
for the Roll covering the years 1465 to 1489) in the Public 
Record Office. From 1483 until the present day, a printed 
Volume of Statutes has been issued for every year or Session 
of Parliament; this must, I suppose, be easily the longest set 
or series of books in existence. The Parliament Rolls, con- 
taining the text of all Public Acts, continued to be written out 
by hand and sent to the Public Record Office by the Clerk of 
the Parliaments till 1850; since then printed vellum copies 
of the Acts have been sent instead. The Statute Roll (with 
one or two exceptions) contains nothing but Public General 
Acts; Private Acts could be enrolled on the Parliament Roll 
if the promoter so wished (and paid the fee); otherwise they 
were not recorded at all, but simply filed upon the “‘filace’”?. 
Such Private Acts received no number and, though no doubt 
some of them are still valid, they are nowhere recorded as 
being among the laws of the land. Between 1491 and 1536, 
however, all the Private Acts are suddenly numbered among 
the Statutes of each Parliament; thereafter until about 1700 
there is a steadily increasing trickle (up to two or three a year) 
of Local and Private Acts among the Statutes, but the vast 
majority of them are still unprinted. A numbered list of them 
has, however, been published each session since 1571; and they 
began to be officially and regularly printed in 1815. The 
Table on pages 512-3 tries to show all the various attempts at 
a satisfactory classification of Acts from 1276 to the present 
day. None of these classifications (not even the one at present 
in use) is wholly logical or even sensible; and it is I think worth 
devoting a paragraph or two to what, from the historical point 
of view, the proper solution would be. 

In the first place, to call any Local, Private or Personal 
Act CHAPTER x is clearly wrong. It does not matter whether you 


1A sort of bootlace in the Chancery upon which documents were 
strung—the father of all filing systems. 
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write the number of the chapter large or small, in roman, 
arabic, italic, or sanskrit—these Private Acts are not, and 
never have been, chapters of anything. From about 1420— 
long before they began in any. way to be numbered—they 
have been Petitions “‘containing in themselves the form of 
Acts” which have been affirmatively answered by the Crown 
after passing both Houses. Each has always been a totally 
distinct and separate entity; none has ever formed part 
(as Public Acts once did) of an integral Statute edited by a few 
judges and clerks at the end of a Parliament from materials 
that had been through Parliament. Private Acts, therefore, 
ought in theory to be numbered, not chaptered; but this is 
clearly not a point of much importance. 

Next, we must consider something much more difficult— 
the difference between Public and Private Acts. In the Middle 
Ages there was no such distinction; but corresponding to it 
there was a distinction between Statutes (that is, permanent 
changes in the law of England) and Acts that were not Statutes 
(that is Supply Acts, Acts of Attainder, etc., and Private Acts 
whether enrolled or not). The Tudor period was one of some 
confusion; in Henry VIII’s time all Acts were counted among 
the Statutes; in Mary’s time some Acts which we should call 
private were put among the Statutes (e.g. 2 & 3 P & M 
c XIV, enabling the Dean & Chapter of Hereford to build 
mills) and some which we should call public were not (e.g., 
an Act of 1554 declaring the supposed Attainder of the 
Duke of Norfolk to be void). 

By the time of Elizabeth, and increasingly as the seventeenth 
century wore on, things were beginning to settle down upon 
the following principle. Where any Private Act creates an 
offence against the law, or imposes any sort of toll, charge or 
fee, or fine or other penalty, clearly the Courts of Law must 
have cognizance of it. But the Courts only know (1) the law, 
and (2) what is proved to them by evidence. Now a Statute 
is part of the Law, and therefore known by the Courts; and 
so in the seventeenth century certain Private Acts began to 
contain a clause saying that “‘this Act shall be deemed and 
taken to be a Publick Act, and shall be judicially taken notice 
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of as such by all judges, justices and others, without being 
specially pleaded”. In other words, these Private Acts became 
Statutes, were printed as such, were treated in the Courts as 
such, and were chaptered at first among, later after, the 
Public General Acts of the session. 

Round about 1800 a determined attempt was made by 
both Houses to clear up this rather chaotic position. It was 
decreed that Public Acts should be chaptered and printed in 
one volume; that Private Acts declared Public should be in 
another; and that there should be a third category, of Private 
Acts not declared Public, but printed (at the promoters’ 
expense, of course) by the King’s Printer, and of which the 
printed copies were to be admissible in evidence. At the tail 
of the procession was a poor little straggle of unprinted Private 
Acts, which had to be proved in a Court of Law by the 
production of a certificate from the Clerk of the Parliaments, 
and which got no recognition but a number. And so the 
situation was, if anything, even more chaotic than before. 

But in 1850 came an Act of Lord Brougham’s, the fore- 
runner of the Interpretation Act. Among other things, it laid 
down that any Act was Public unless it said it wasn’t; and 
this should have cleared things up a good bit. Acts now should 
have been classified simply as Public or Private, as Bills have 
always been, depending on whether they were general or 
particular in their application. The Private could have been 
sub-divided into Local, Personal, etc.; and all Bills originating 
on the petition of a body or person outside Parliament 
(i.e. all Private Bills) should have received the Royal Assent, 
as they did of old, in the form “‘Soit fait come il est désiré’”, 
leaving to Public Bills alone the formula‘‘Le Roy le veult’’. 

Unfortunately this did not happen. In the printed volumes, 
the changes have been awkwardly rung on the three descrip- 
tions “Local”, “Private” and “Personal”; and Provisional 
Order Confirmation Acts have consistently received the 
misleading description “Public Acts of a Local Character”. 
Moreover, since 1850 there have been five different methods 
of numbering the Private Acts; and the Royal Assent formula 
“‘Soit fait come il est désiré”’ has been limited to those Acts which 
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declared that they were not Public. This has been a rapidly 
decreasing class; divorce, naturalization, patent, restitution 
and name Bills have all become obsolete since Edwardian 
times or earlier; and among what are now called “Personal 
Bills” there are virtually only left Estate Bills; and these are 
rare. (There have been only three since the end of the war.) 
But since the words “‘Soit fait come il est d siré” are properly 
the answer to a petition, and since all Private Bills originate 
on petition, it does seem that, now that the little difficulty 
over cognizance by the Law Courts has been cleared up, 
we should revert to the ancient practice of giving the Royal 
Assent to all Private Bills in the form “‘Soit fait come il est 
désiré”, leaving “Le Roy. le veult” for Public Bills properly so- 
called. After all, ““Le Roy le veult’? means, I suppose, “It is the 
King’s will”, and the King and his Government can hardly 
be supposed to be much concerned or interested in the average 
Bill promoted by a small local authority. 

All this shows that parliamentary custom is worse than an 
iceberg—ninety-nine hundredths of it lie below the surface. 
Even so trivial a piece of it as the two words “‘chapter six” in 
the citation of an Act cannot be understood without diving 
into the centuries and exploring all sorts of crusty old matters 
that have stood there in the gloom for ages. 

We might perhaps end on a legal note. Section 35 of the 
Interpretation Act, 1889, lays down that the chapter number of 
an Act shall be that given in the Statutes Revised, and, failing 
that, the number given in the Record Commission edition 
of Statutes of the Realm (which was published, in nine vast, 
beautiful and scholarly volumes, between 1810 and 1822, and 
included Acts passed down to 1713) and failing that, the number 
given in the King’s Printer’s copies or volumes. The numbers 
given by the Tables in the annual volumes before 1714, therefore, 
although contemporary and more complete than numbers 
given by other authorities, are not legally authentic. Neither, 
of course, are the numbers given in such private collections of 
Statutes as Dutton’s, Tomlin’s or Ruffhead’s, although these, 
too, may include Acts which are not in the official collection. But 
the law insists that, in law, only the official editions are correct. 
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ASPECTS CONSTITUTIONNELS DE LA 
QUESTION ROYALE EN BELGIQUE 


par J. A. TEMMERMAN 
Attaché au Greffe du Sénat de Belgique 


qué de nombreuses discussions ou furent traités des points 

de fait et des points d’ordre constitutionnel. L’auteur de 

ces lignes a voulu autant que possible écarter les arguments de 
fait, voire méme les considérations sentimentales, qui ont été 
invoqués au cours de cing années de polémique. D’autre part, - 
dans son désir de retracer la chronologie de la “Question 
royale” pour la facilité du lecteur étranger, il s’est borné a 
citer les différentes théses de droit constitutionnel en présence. 
Le 10 mai 1940, au moment ou les forces allemandes 
déferlent sur la Belgique, le Roi se met a la téte de ses troupes" 
conformément a l’article 68 de la Constitution qui prévoit que 
le commandement des forces de terre et de mer est assuré par 
le Roi. La grande majorité? de l’armée belge combat vaillam- 
ment contre un ennemi supérieur par le nombre et surtout par 
le matériel, mais doit reculer sans cesse devant les troupes 
allemandes; elle effectue son repli dans la direction de la mer. 
Le 21 mai, les Allemands, aprés avoir occupé Abbeville sur la 
Somme, avaient scindé le front allié*; les troupes belges 
continuent 4 résister. A Il’arriére une divergence de vues 
s’éléve entre les ministres et le Roi sur l’éventualité d’une 
capitulation. Le 17 mai le Premier Ministre écrit au Roi pour 
lui faire connaitre l’avis unanime des ministres: ““Le Roi doit 


l* question qui sépare les Belges en deux camps a provo- 


1 Proclamation du Roi au peuple belge le 10 mai 1940. 

2 Seules quelques unités firent défection (Général Van Overstraeten 
“Les journées dramatiques du 26 au 30 mai 1940”.—Général Cornil 
“Détresse et Espérance”.—Ordre du jour du Lieutenant Général 
Verstraete au VIéme Corps d’Armée). 

3? Version du Général Van Overstraeten de l’entrevue d’Ypres, le 
21 mai 1940. Recueil de documents établi par le Secrétariat du Roi, p. 49. 
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a tout prix se soustraire 4 temps au danger d’étre fait prisonnier ; 
quel que soit le cours des événements et tant que les puissances 
alliées continueront la lutte, le fait de l’existence de la Belgique 
doit s’affirmer par la conservation et l’activité des organes 
essentiels de l’Etat’’?. 

Le Roirépondit qu’il lui était impossible d’exclure ’hypothése 
de lier son sort 4 celui de l’Armée*. Trois jours aprés cette 
réponse les ministres ont un dernier entretien avec le Souverain. 
La situation militaire était désespérée, l’armée belge acculée a 
la mer allait devoir capituler. Les ministres expriment leur 
intention de ne pas se laisser faire prisonniers et demandent au 
Roi de continuer 4 exercer sa fonction de Chef de Etat aux 
cétés des Gouvernements alliés. Le Roi considéra qu’aban- 
donner son armée serait une désertion et d’autre part que 
“s'il quittait le pays il n’y rentrerait plus’’®. Le Roi demeura 
avec ses troupes. Les ministres s*embarquérent pour l’Angle- 
terre; la question royale était née. 

Le premier probléme constitutionnel posé peut se résumer 
en ceci: Le Roi, a la fois Chef d’Etat et Commandant en chef 
de Armée pouvait-il en suivant le sort de ses troupes se 
mettre dans l’impossibilité d’exercer ses hautes fonctions 
constitutionnelles? ‘En choisissant la condition de prisonnier 
de guerre, le Roi n’a pas méconnu ses devoirs constitutionnels. 
Il a adopté la solution qui se recommandait selon Lui du point 
de vue militaire; en outre, loin de se soustraire aux devoirs de 
Sa charge il a voulu se mettre en situation de continuer 4 les 
exercer dans la plus large mesure possible, compte tenu des 
événements du moment,” énonce le rapport de la Commission 
d’information‘ instituée par le Roi en 1946. ‘“‘Le point de vue 
militaire ne pouvait l’emporter sur les points de vue, supérieurs, 
du respect de la régle constitutionnelle et du maintien de 
PEtat dont le pouvoir royal est une des piéces maitresses,” 


1 Recueil de documents établi par le Secrétariat du Roi, p. 67. 


* Recueil de documents établi par le Secrétariat du Roi, p. 69.—Lettre 
du Roi datée du 22 mai. 


* Compte rendu fait par le Roi de son entrevue avec les ministres 
le 25 mai 1940. Recueil de documents, p. 99. 


* Rapport publié en 1947, p. 71. 
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rétorque un professeur! de |’ Université catholique de Louvaia, 
aprés avoir combattu les arguments avancés par la Commission 
d’information a lappui de sa thése. 

D’Angleterre les quatre ministres belges se rendirent dans 
le Sud de la France ou ils retrouvérent leurs collégues, de 
nombreux parlementaires, une foule de réfugiés belges et une 
partie de l’armée. Les sénateurs et députés s’assemblérent 
en réunion commune a Limoges et aprés avoir entendu 
une déclaration du Gouvernement votérent une résolution 
indiquant leur volonté de voir la Belgique poursuivre la 
lutte aux cétés des Alliés. Conformément a la Constitution? 
le Conseil des Ministres assuma ]’exercice de tous les pouvoirs, 
en France d’abord, en Grande Bretagne ensuite, jusqu’a la 
nomination d’un Régent aprés la libération de la Belgique. 

Le Roi, prisonnier de guerre en son Chateau de Laeken, 
se maria en 1941. Certains* virent dans ce mariage une cause 
de déchéance. En effet, la Constitution* prévoyant la déché- 
ance du prince qui se serait marié sans l’autorisation du Roi, il 
pourrait paraitre en découler que le Roi lui-méme devrait 
obtenir pour son mariage le consentement de ceux qui exercent 
les pouvoirs royaux a son défaut. Les travaux préparatoires de 
notre Constitution® et les discussions de 1893 relatives a la 
revision de la Constitution montrent que les constituants n’ont 
jamais voulu subordonner le mariage du Roi a une autorisation 
quelconque. 

Il n’en est pas moins vrai que tout acte du Roi doit étre 
revétu du contre-seing ministériel. Doit-on considérer que 
les actes privés du Souverain sont également soumis au 
contre-seing? Le mariage du Roi entraine en tout cas 
d’importants effets de droit public. De fait l’acte de mariage 
de Léopold I, le consentement royal au mariage des Princes 
Léopold et Albert, ont été contresignés par un ministre. 

1 “Le Probléme Constitutionnel de la reddition du Roi’’ par J. Dabin, 
Bruxelles 1948. 

2 Articles 79 et 82. 

3 “La question royale et la Constitution” par E. Charles.—Mons et 
Frameries, 1947. 

* Article 60. 

5 Séances du Congrés national des 8 janvier, 6 et 7 février 1831. 
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L’omission de cette formalité, suivant M. du Bus de Warnaffe? 
aurait pour conséquence que le mariage du Roi Léopold III 
n’entrainerait pas d’effets de droit public mais produirait tous 
ses effets civils. Ainsi, le fils issu de cette union ne pourrait 
accéder au Tréne. M. Fayat estima que les effets politiques 
du mariage etaient indissolubles des effets civils et demanda 
qu’une loi mette au point la situation matrimoniale du Roi. 
Cette suggestion n’eut pas de suite. La question du statut 
constitutionnel de l’épouse du Roi est encore controversée. 

Enfin l’article 16 de notre Constitution stipule que le 
mariage civil doit précéder le mariage religieux, sauf en cas 
de danger de mort pour un des futurs époux. Léopold III 
s’étant marié religieusement le 11 septembre et civilement le 
6 décembre 1941? a méconnu cette régle. 

Soucieux de l’unité du pays les ministres belges ne man- 
quérent pas de souligner au cours des allocutions radiodif- 
fusées qu’ils adressérent 4 leurs concitoyens, par l’intermé- 
diaire de la B.B.C., que malgré la divergence de vues qui les 
avait opposés au Roi lors de la capitulation leur but était: 
une Belgique libre et un Roi libre*. La libération de la 
Belgique ne concorda pas avec la libération du Roi qui avait 
été déporté en Allemagne le 6 juin 1944. Par application de 
article 82 de la Constitution, quelques jours aprés le retour 
du Gouvernement en Belgique libérée les Chambres élirent le 
Prince Charles (frére du Roi), Régent de Belgique. 

Le Roi libéré® se posa la question de savoir quand il 
reprendrait sa haute charge. Une partie de la population 
désirait abdication. Des troubles pouvaient éclater dans le 
pays. Le parti catholique estimait que le Roi devait immédia- 
tement remonter sur le tréne, l’impossibilité de régner ayant 


1 Séance de la Chambre des Représentants du 3 février 1950. 

* Déclaration faite par le Roi au sujet de son mariage.—Supplément 
au recueil de documents établi par le secrétariat du Roi, p. 92. 

’ Message de MM. Gutt et De Vleeschauwer au peuple belge le 
3 octobre 1940. (R.D. p. 467).—Conférence de M. Pierlot 4 Chatham 
yee’ le 14 février 1941 (R.D. p. 478).—Discours de M. Pierlot (R.D. 
Pp. 521). 

* Séance des Chambres réunies le 20 septembre 1944. 

5 Le g mai 1945 par l’armée américaine. 
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pris fin. Le Gouvernement s’opposa 4 cette interprétation, et 
déposa un projet de loi suivant lequel le Roi ne reprendrait 
lexercice de ses pouvoirs qu’aprés une réunion des Chambres 
réunies constatant que l’impossibilité de régner avait pris fin. 

Deux théses s’affrontérent: la premiére prétendit que 
Pimpossibilité ayant été constatée par le Gouvernement 
c’était aux Chambres, qui ont le pouvoir résiduaire (ce qui 
n’est pas accordé aux pouvoirs exécutif et judiciaire), de 
trancher la question: la second thése contestait la constitu- 
tionnalité du projet de loi parce que touchant 4 linter- 
prétation de la Constitution et par la devant étre soumis a 
une procédure spéciale. Le projet fut finalement adopté! et il 
en résulta que tant que les Chambres réunies n’auraient pas 
constaté que l’impossibilité de régner a pris fin, le Roi Léopold 
III ne pourrait remonter sur le tréne. L’adoption de cette loi 
a eu une conséquence, d’ordre secondaire sans doute, mais 
qui n’en est pas moins trés facheuse: la formule exécutoire des 
lois porta jusqu’a ces derniers jours la mention: “Attendu que le 
Roi est par le fait de l’ennemi dans l’impossibilité de régner. . . .” 

Les Gouvernements qui se succédérent aprés la guerre 
tentérent en vain de trouver une solution qui pit satisfaire a 
la fois partisans et adversaires du Roi. Le parti social- 
chrétien, le plus important des partis politiques, demandait 
le retour inconditionnel du Roi; le parti libéral prénait 
leffacement de Léopold III; les socialistes, moins nuancés, 
voulaient son abdication. Les communistes étaient évidem- 
ment en faveur de l’abdication. Parlementairement aucun 
des partis ne pouvait imposer ses vues aux autres; les sociaux- 
chrétiens avaient la majorité au Sénat, mais étaient en 
minorité 4 la Chambre. Un sénateur social-chrétien eut 
Pidée de déposer une proposition de loi instituant une con- 
sultation dans le pays. Le Roi et le Parlement seraient ainsi 
éclairés sur opinion publique. 

La proposition de loi ne suscita pas de longs débats au 
Sénat mais les discussions qui eurent lieu 4 la Chambre furent 
longues et animées. La consultation populaire n’était qu’un 
expédient (terme employé par l’auteur de la proposition lui- 

1 Il devint la loi du 1g juillet 1945. 
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méme) destiné 4 trancher une question qui se posait depuis trop 
longtemps, hélas. De nombreux adversaires de la consultation 
populaire lui reprochaient d’étre inconstitutionnelle. En effet, 
disaient-ils, on ne peut ajouter aux trois organes du pouvoir 
législatif (Roi, Sénat, Chambre) un nouvel organe qui serait le 
peuple; d’ailleurs, toutes les propositions de referendum 
déposées au Parlement ont été rejetées pour cette raison. Les 
promoteurs de la consultation populaire se défendirent d’avoir 
voulu un referendum. “Le referendum est la participation 
directe du peuple 4 l’oeuvre législative. C’est la Nation 
elle-eméme qui dispose d’un pouvoir de décision . . . La 
consultation populaire n’est qu’un avis demandé au corps 
électoral. Cet avis n’est qu’un élément d’information?’. 
D’autres objections de fait furent également formulées mais 
en fin de compte la proposition fut adoptée. Les résultats de la 
consultation populaire une fois acquis (57% des votants se 
prononcérent en faveur du retour du Roi) de nouvelles 
difficultés surgirent quant a leur interprétation. Le parti 
social-chrétien demanda que, le retour du Roi étant désiré 
par la majorité des électeurs, les Chambres constatent sans 
tarder que l’impossibilité de régner avait pris fin. Les 
socialistes qui avaient toujours affirmé que la question était 
trop importante que pour étre tranchée a la simple majorité, 
mirent a leur tour l’accent sur le fait que les résultats de la 
consultation populaire n’étaient qu’une information; ils 
insistérent aussi sur le danger de scission du pays que le 
dépouillement régional avait révélé. Les libéraux étaient 
divisés, quoique la plupart d’entre eux restassent toujours 
attachés 4 la solution d’effacement du Roi. La majorité 
des Belges voulait le retour de Léopold III, mais la minorité 
était trop importante que pour étre négligée. Le Roi le 
comprit et dans un message d’une grande élévation de 
pensée suggéra qu’aprés son retour il délégue temporairement 
ses pouvoirs a son fils, le prince Baudouin. 

Cette suggestion était d’une constitutionnalité peut-étre 
discutable. En Belgique on concoit difficilement la délégation 


1 Rapport de M. le Représentant Oblin.—Document de la Chambre, 
n® 122 du 22 décembre 1949. 
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de pouvoirs. Néanmoins un premier pas était fait vers une 
solution de concorde nationale et cette solution eit valu un 
léger accroc a l’esprit de notre Constitution. Le message du 
Roi fut examiné par les représentants des partis politiques a 
lexclusion des communistes. 

Les négociations prirent un tour confidentiel et il est 
difficile de connaitre leur déroulement. Il semble qu’elles 
aient surtout porté sur la résidence du Roi aprés la délégation 
de pouvoirs. Les socialistes jugeaient que cette délégation ne 
serait pas effective si le Roi restait en Belgique car il influ- 
encerait les décisions de son fils. Impatienté par la durée des 
négociations ou peut-étre blessé par le manque de confiance a 
son égard, Léopold III envoya un nouveau message moins 
conciliant que le premier. Les socialistes, désespérant de se 
voir accorder les garanties demandées refusérent de discuter 
plus longtemps. Les pourparlers entre libéraux et sociaux 
chrétiens furent rompus quelques jours plus tard et le Prince 
Régent dut se résigner 4 dissoudre les Chambres. 

Les élections assurérent au parti social-chrétien la majorité 
a la Chambre et au Sénat. Les Chambres furent réunies en 
une assemblée unique pour constater que l’impossibilité de 
régner avait pris fin. Le 20 juillet les représentants sociaux- 
chrétiens et un député libéral rappelérent virtuellement le 
Roi en Belgique. Les socialistes, les libéraux (sauf un) et les 
communistes avaient quitté la salle des séances avant le vote. 

Le Roi revint le 22 juillet 4 ’aube au milieu d’un déploie- 
ment considérable de forces armées. D’un public peu nombreux 
partirent a la fois des acclamations et des huées; l’accueil fait 
au Souverain montre que malgré le retour de celui-ci le pays 
reste divisé et que, comme le rappela d’ailleurs le Premier 
Ministre, la “question royale” n’est pas encore résolue. 

AVIS EDITORIAL 


Le retour du Roi Léopold en Bélgique, le 22 Juillet, fut suivi par des 
demonstrations et des bagarres dans plusiers parties du pays. Aprés dix 
jours, le 1iér Aoat, le Roi (sur le conseil de ses Ministres) demanda que 
les Chambres passent une loi transferant les prérogatives royales 4 son fils 
ainé, le Prince Baudoin, destiné a occuper le throne en.atteignant sa 21i¢me 
année, le 7 Septembre, 1951. Les Chambres donnérent effet 4 cette de- 
mande, et le 11 Aoait 1950, le Prince Baudoin préta serment d’obéir a la 
Constitution. 
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MEMBERS AND THEIR CHAMBER: 1800-1900 


by Sypney D. BaiLey 


On 26th October, 1950, shortly after this issue of Parliamentary 
Affairs has been published, the new House of Commons Chamber will 
be opened by His Majesty the King. This Chamber replaces that 
designed by Barry more than a century ago which was destroyed during 
a German air attack on London on the night of 10th May, 1941. It 
was the intention of the editor of Parliamentary Affairs to publish 
in this issue an article dealing with some of the criticisms which have 
been levelled by Members of Parliament against their building since 
1800. A member of the staff of our Information Department was put 
on to the job of collecting the references in Hansard with the surprising, 
and indeed alarming, result from the point of view of a “‘short article” 
that over a thousand references on this subject were found covering 
the period 1800-1900. This left unexplored the half-century 1900- 
1950 aswell as all other sources of material such as speeches in committee 
or outside the precincts of the Palace, letters to the Press, articles in 
various publications, books, etc. In the following article the Editor of 
Parliamentary Affairs has therefore been obliged by the limitations of 
space to make a somewhat arbitrary selection of aspects of this subject 
as well as confining himself to the period 1800-1900 and the columns 
of Hansard. I have written this brief explanatory foreword to this 
article because one of our reasons for printing it is to indicate to our 
members and readers that our Information Department can supply (for 
an appropriate fee for large jobs) a list of references on any subject 
which has ever been discussed in Parliament—and it is hard to think 
of one which has not at some time or other, and often many times, been 
mentioned in debate during the past 150 years. 

STEPHEN Kinc-HALL 


occupy five hundred volumes of Hansard, and each 
volume contains about a million words. Various topics 
predominate at different periods—the French Wars, Parlia- 


p SHE parliamentary debates of the nineteenth century 
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mentary Reform, the Corn Laws, India, the Irish Question, 
Catholic Emancipation, and so on. But one subject has seemed 
important to Members at all times, and that is the state of the 
building in which they perform their parliamentary duties. 

The careless reader of this article might conclude from it 
that this is a matter about which Members are habitually 
flippant. To anyone who has read the words solemnly uttered 
by Members on the subject during the nineteenth century, 
such a suggestion appears monstrous. It is only rarely that 
the Palace of Westminster has seemed to Members a matter for 
joking. Occasionally, it is true, one comes across a grotesque 
suggestion, a stupid intervention, a droll remark, a witty 
riposte. The pages that follow include quotations of this kind, 
but it is not suggested that they are necessarily typical. 

Aspects of the subject chosen for discussion in this article 
are the lack of seating accommodation in the Chamber, 
ventilation, the Ladies’ Gallery, the Reporters, catering 
arrangements, accommodation for the general public, and 
Barry’s design for the buildings which were erected after the 
fire of 1834. Many matters are omitted because of lack of 
space. I have not dealt with the Commons’ recurrent dispute 
with their Lordships about dining accommodation, or with 
Hume’s almost single-handed battle to have the Houses of 
Parliament moved to another part of London, or with the 
suspicious death of a House of Commons cleaner in 1893, or 
with the case of the wife of an hon. Member who gave an 
“At Home” on the Terrace in 1897. I have said nothing about 
what took place in the shelter for cab drivers in New Palace 
Yard, or about the Maclise Frescoes in the Queen’s Gallery, or 
about the unusual circumstances under which Mr. Jenkinson 
obtained access to the Commons’ Lobby in 1885. One day, 
perhaps, these matters will be treated as they deserve. 

The bracketed numbers in the text are references to the 
volumes of Hansard: these references are listed at the end 
of the article. The quotations have been turned into direct 
speech and the punctuation has been modernized. 

* * * * 


Even before the fire of 1834, which destroyed the greater 
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part of the Palace of Westminster, Members were com- 
plaining of the inadequate seating accommodation in the 
Commons’ Chamber. In 1833, for example, Mr. Wolryche 
Whitmore stated that he had not had a seat during the whole 
of the session, and Sir Robert Inglis said that Peel, a former 
Leader of the House, had on more than one occasion found 
the Front Opposition Bench completely filled by new Members. 
William Cobbett, a great believer in equality, was on his feet 
at once: ‘‘Whenever I am attending in the House”, he said, 
“and the front bench on either side is not entirely occupied, 
I will have a seat on one or other of them.” (#) 

The fact that there were more Members than seats was a 
constant source of annoyance to Back Bench Members, and it 
was inevitable that a system of seat “reservations” should 
arise. The usual arrangement was to enter the Chamber as 
early as possible in the day and place one’s hat on the seat 
one hoped to occupy later, but this was not an infallible 
arrangement, as Major Stuart Knox discovered in 1866 when 
the Serjeant at Arms removed all the hats and placed them in 
a heap in the Lobby.(?) Some Members even adopted the 
dishonourable stratagem of leaving two hats on the benches, 
if we are to believe Mr. T. E. Headlam(’) and Mr. John 
Simon(*), and Lord Elcho reported a case in 1869 of three hats 
left by one Member. (5) 

The hat system was not universally liked. Mr. W. R. 
Cremer, the founder of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, said 
that “the only persons satisfied with the existing state of things 
are the occupants of the two Front Benches and the hatters.” (®) 
Sir J. Goldsmid, on the other hand, exonerated the hatters: 
“there is a tendency in all men to be selfish; and as hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen of the two Front Benches are always 
sure of their seats, they are unable to sympathize in any way 
with private Members.”’(7) 

An unforeseen consequence of the hat system was brought 
to the notice of the House during the influenza epidemic of 
1895 by Mr. Cremer. He alleged that many Members had 
caught influenza because, having used their headgear for 
reservation purposes, they had wandered hatless through the 
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corridors. Mr. Speaker Peel told Members that a card placed 
on a seat was a perfectly adequate substitute for a hat.(*) 

On the whole, Back Bench Members seem to have shared 
the view of Mr. John Bright that “there is no other country 
in the world where there is a legislative Assembly the arrange- 
ments of which are so inconvenient and so insufficient for the 
hon. Members of it as is the case with the British House of 
Commons. .. . It is a disgrace to the civilization, as it is to 
the architecture, of our time.”(*®) Colonel T. H. Davies, on 
the other hand, thought that the Members were as much to 
blame as the building. The House seemed to him more like a 
bear-garden than a deliberative assembly: “The noise is 
excessive; and Members, instead of attending to the pro- 
ceedings, amuse themselves with talking or lie stretched at full 
length asleep on the benches.” (1°) 

There were frequent suggestions for a Chamber of a larger 
size and a better design. Mr. Henry Drummond thought the 
problem of the best size for a Chamber should be solved by 
taking the fattest Member they could find and multiplying him 
by 658.(24) Mr. Henry Warburton wanted a semi-circular 
Chamber(?) but Sir Robert Inglis considered that this was “an 
idea borrowed from the new—and I would add vulgar— 
legislative assemblies on the other side of the Atlantic.”’(!*) 

* * * * * 

Lack of seating accommodation was not the only com- 
plaint. Few matters can have caused greater heat, for 
example, than the question of the ventilation of the Palace 
of Westminster. Our Victorian forebears, of course, avoided 
using such words as “ventilator”, preferring to talk of 
“orifices for the egress of vitiated air”. ‘The Government 
of the day, whatever its political complexion, was usually 
rather sensitive about ventilation and regarded complaints 
from Members on this score as having deep political motives. 
Sir William Molesworth, the Cabinet Minister responsible, 
assured Lord Robert Cecil rather testily in 1855 that the matter 
of ventilation was quite properly managed. . An officer of the 
House received half-hourly reports on the state of ventilation. 
He resisted Cecil’s suggestion that ventilation should be placed 
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under the care of a sessional committee.(##) In 1882 Mr. 
Shaw Lefevre, answering a complaint from an Irish Member 
about ‘“‘noxious exhalations”, said that the Chairman of 
Committees, a man who was “peculiarly sensitive to smells”, 
had opined that the House was well ventilated. (15) 

As early as 1831 the matter of ventilation had been raised 
in the Commons by Sir Frederick Trench, who regarded him- 
self as an authority on such matters. Trench complained of the 
unpleasant atmosphere in the House which, he said, “has 
already caused the death of several hon. Members in the 
course of this arduous Session’’.(1®) In 1838 he again raised 
the matter, and suggested that it be looked into by a com- 
mittee—though he indicated that he was unwilling to serve 
on the committee himself.(17) A few years later the matter 
came up in the Lords. Lord Campbell, who had served in 
the Commons and was elevated to the Woolsack in 1859, told 
their Lordships in 1845 that a number of peers “suffered so 
severely last night from the imperfect ventilation, and the 
sudden draughts of hot and cold air, that they have been 
unable to attend to the legal business in the House to-day’’. (18) 
A year later Campbell repeated his complaint: the trouble, 
he said, was getting worse and worse, and when he arrived 
in a morning the air was “not respirable’’.(1®) A few weeks 
afterwards he told the House that it seemed as if ‘we are 
sometimes in Greenland and sometimes in Bencoolen’’.(?°) 

But let us return to the Commons where, according to 
Captain H. G. Boldero, the smell was “like bilge-water in an 
open sewer’’.(24) In 1859 Mr. S. A. Ayrton made an im- 
passioned attack on “the outrageous manner in which the 
ventilation of the building is conducted”. He complained that 
when the Chamber was too hot, “‘cold air is pumped in at the 
feet of the hon. Members, the effect of which is to drive the 
blood to their heads”. On one occasion “most abominable 
odours were pumped in’”’.(?2) Mr. E. S. Cayley thought this 
attack was a little unreasonable. It was all very well to 
complain of unpleasant smells, but where were they to obtain 
pure air in the heart of the metropolis? Perhaps the hon. 
Gentleman would provide it himself. (2%) 
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In 1883 Mr. A. P. Vivian demanded an investigation into 
the question of ventilation and told the House of “a witness 
who recently gave evidence before a Committee, was taken ill 
in the Committee Room, and expired shortly afterwards”, (*4) 
and in 1887 Mr. H. H. Howarth informed Members that the 
Town Clerk of Sheffield had been taken ill in the Private Bill 
Committee Room and had subsequently died.(75) In 1884 
Mr. Speaker Peel took official cognizance of the matter, and 
apologized for the prevalence of “‘an odour of a very dangerous 
and deadly character” which seemed to be coming from the 
direction of Westminster Abbey.(?®) A few weeks later 
Members were complaining that sewage gas had been 
inadvertently pumped into the House,(?”) though one 
Member emphasized that the smell was more unpleasant in the 
Lobby than anywhere else. 

* * * * * 

Then there was the question of the Ladies’ Gallery. The 
influence of women on Britain’s parliamentary history is a 
subject in itself, but some light is thrown on the matter by a 
seemingly innocent question put to the Commissioner of 
Works in 1864 about the ventilation of the Ladies’ Gallery. 
In the course of his reply the Minister said: “I remember that 
some years ago this subject was very generally discussed in 
this House, and many hon. Members maintained that if there 
was an open and visible gallery for the reception of ladies, the 
influence exercised by that gallery over the proceedings of the 
House would be such as not to be altogether desirable. . . . I 
must decline to remove that conventual grating, which has its 
uses, for it enables persons behind it to see without being 
seen.” (29) 

In 1869, Mr. H. A. Herbert moved that “the grating in 
front of the Ladies’ Gallery be removed”. His statement that 
the temperature in the Ladies’ Gallery was four degrees 
higher than in the rest of the House was greeted with laughter, 
but Mr. Herbert went on: “It is all very well for hon. Gentle- 
men to laugh, but you are here for your pleasure, while the 
ladies come to listen to us.”(8®) The seconder of the motion 
thought that if the ladies were visible, Members might appear 
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less frequently in a drunken condition.(*4) Mr. Beresford 
Hope, opposing the motion, said there were two sides to the 
question of the grating. Was the purpose of the motion to 
enable the ladies to flaunt their best dresses, or was it to allow 
ladies to enjoy a few hours of rational, intellectual enjoy- 
ment ?(8?) “I hope we are not going to add a flirting lobby to 
the House”, he added. Mr. H. B. Samuelson, in a maiden 
speech, contested the view that the purpose of the motion was 
to enable the ladies to display their best clothes, ““because it is 
the custom in Society for both sexes to appear in full dress or 
neither [Laughter]’’.(°*) 

The subject was discussed again in 1876. Mr. William 
Forsyth thought that “it is in obedience to a stupid Con- 
servatism that the grating was kept up, simply because it had 
been placed there’’.(**) Mr. Beresford Hope again opposed 
the removal of the grating. The matter had only come up 
because of the “‘occult influence” which radiated from behind 
the grating. It would be most improper to wink at the rules 
of Parliament as had been the practice a century earlier. (5) 
In 1894 Mr. Herbert Gladstone, the Commissioner of Works, 
rashly said he was prepared to remove the central section of 
the grating as an experiment,(**) but there were angry 
protests at this suggestion and nothing was done about it. 

* * * * * 

For many centuries the House of Commons maintained a 
tradition of secrecy, and by a series of Resolutions the publi- 
cation of reports of what was said in the House was forbidden. 
Though these Resolutions were never repealed and are in 
force to this day, they were in practice largely ignored from 
the beginning of the nineteenth century. In 1803 William 
Cobbett began publishing the parliamentary debates, and in 
1807 T. C. Hansard, Cobbett’s printer, purchased his interest 
in publishing them. 

By 1830 Members had come to value the parliamentary 
reports and Colonel Charles Sibthorp—who, it must be con- 
fessed, was a trifle eccentric—was asking that the reporters 
should be given proper accommodation, “‘so that more full 
and more accurate accounts of what is said in this House will 
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be published”’.(3*) A year later, however, Colonel Sibthorp 
described the Press as “corrupt, hired, and perverted”, 
apparently because his own speeches were not reported fully 
enough.(**) In 1867 an Irish Member expressed concern 
that only the London newspapers had access to the Reporters’ 
Gallery, but Lord John Manners assured him that the 
explanation was perfectly simple: “the accommodation there 
is very limited”.(®*) Two years later another Irish Member 
was asking that the Reporters should be provided with 
“lavatories suitable for educated gentlemen”.(4°) In 1890 
Mr. Bradlaugh shocked the House by asking whether a lady 
reporter could be admitted. Mr. Speaker Peel said that the 
Serjeant at Arms had decided, very properly in his opinion, 
that there could be no departure from traditional practice: 
the matter was clearly one “possibly leading to consequences 
which it would be difficult at this moment for the House to 
foresee’. (#1) 
* * * * * 

The feeding of Members and others whose duties took them 
to the Palace of Westminster was, until a hundred years ago, 
left to private enterprise. “Quaker’s Tavern” in the Great 
Sanctuary of Westminster Abbey, “‘Hell’’, “‘Alice’s 
Coffee House”’, “‘Jacob’s”’, and the indiscreet orange girls who 
frequented the lobbies helped to satisfy the appetites of Mem- 
bers. In 1773 the Deputy Serjeant at Arms started a catering 
business as a side-line, but as accommodation, fuel, and the 
wages of his staff were met out of public funds, it was not 
difficult to show a profit. In 1848 the House of Commons 
set up a Committee to look after the Kitchen and Refreshment 
Rooms. 

For a time Members seem to have taken only a minor 
interest in the catering arrangements, but in 1880 we find 
Lord Randolph Churchill complaining of the limited accom- 
modation in the refreshment bar,(**) and a few years later a 
Dr. G. B. Clark is objecting to the subsidy of £1,000 a year 
which was requested by the Kitchen Committee. ‘Let us pay 
the full market value for our cups of tea and dinners’’, said 
Dr. Clark virtuously.(“) The following year, however, a 
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Member was asking: ‘“‘Why must Members pay more in the 
House than they do for a good dinner at a restaurant 
outside ?”’ (44) 

Towards the end of the century the question of selling 
alcoholic refreshments arose. The Attorney General had ruled 
that it was illegal to break the licensing laws, even if the place 
were the Palace of Westminster and the persons were the 
Gentlemen of the House of Commons. Mr. T. M. Healey 
was shocked by this. ‘““This House, on a former occasion, 
took off the heads of a few kings, I understand; they did not 
look for law and order in those proceedings; and certainly, 
in the case of supplying adequate refreshments to Members, 
we have sufficient warrant in our own necessities to dispense 
with the necessity of any special legislation.” (*) 

* * * * * 


Until comparatively recently Members do not seem to have 
been much concerned with the accommodation provided for 
the general public, though there are half-hearted references 
to this from time to time. In 1882 Mr. Joseph Cowen requested 
that more accommodation should be provided for strangers, 
and was told: “It is totally impossible.” (4*) In 1870 Mr. W. 
Stacpoole asked that seats for the general public should be 
placed in the Central Hall and was informed that the Lord 
Great Chamberlain took the view that “if seats are put up in 
the Central Hall they will become the resort of idlers and 
loungers’’. (47) 

* * * * * 

But the most outspoken remarks were reserved for Barry’s 
design for the Palace of Westminster. Joseph Hume thought 
the building was “ephemeral”, ‘“‘gaudy”, and with an excess 
of “frippery”;(48) Barry should be put under a curb and 
bridle, for he had had his own way too long; if a schoolboy 
had designed such a building, he would have been flogged. (4%) 
Mr. Benjamin Disraeli suggested even more drastic action. After 
Admiral Byng had been shot, the efficiency of the Navy had 
increased and we had been victorious at Trafalgar. Why con- 
fine execution to unsuccessful admirals? The Government 
should consider extending the practice to architects. (5°) 
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Mr. William Williams alleged that “Barry cares nothing 
for the public purse: his only object is to glorify himself”. (5) 
Mr. Bernal Osborne considered that the money spent on the 
Houses of Parliament was the grossest case of wasteful and 
profligate spending that had ever come before the House: (5) 
the building was “an Italian composition, with a Gothic dress 
—a thing that so frittered away in details, that in a few years 
it will be nothing more than a metropolitan asylum for birds’ 
nests and soot”.(5%) The only thing to do was to use the 
building for the 1851 Exhibition.(54) Mr. Henry Drummond 
thought the exterior ornamentation would form “the most 
magnificent aviary for swallows and sparrows the world has 
ever seen”’. (55) 

* * * * 

Many of the quotations in this article seem odd to-day, 
but this is not because M.P.s have stopped grumbling: it is 
rather that M.P.s now grumble about different things. The 
parliamentary wit no longer asks that there shall be seats for 
all Members: he complains that snoek has been served too 
often in the Members’ Dining Room. No doubt the writer of 
an article in Parliamentary Affairs during the twenty-first 
century will find this vastly amusing. 
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THE IRISH PARTY WITHIN THE 
IMPERIAL PARLIAMENT 
by J. D. Lambert, B.A., B.Litt. 


P “HE origin of an Irish National Party within the Imperial 
Parliament of Great Britain and Ireland may be said to 
date from the first assembly which followed the Act of 

Union in 1800. To it was elected Henry Grattan, chief 

opponent in the Dublin legislature of the Union, who con- 

tinued practically single-handed his opposition, and with 
more support and good fortune his advocacy of Catholic 

Emancipation. It was Daniel O’Connell, however, some thirty 

years later, who may more truly be said to have created a 

Home Rule Party. By that time Catholic Emanicipation, 

thanks to Grattan and O’Connell himself, had been won. 

The struggle thenceforth was for Repeal, and for whatever 

scraps of remedial legislation that could be snatched from the 

platter of the Anglo-Saxon partner. 

For a nation which has prided itself on a love of freedom 
and justice, any impartial retrospection of England’s treatment 
of Ireland leaves the impression that many of her politicians 
were thorough hypocrites or capable of the most arrogant 
egoism and stupid self-deception. Liberty and justice were 
attributes to be enthusiastically promoted in Greece, Belgium 
and Italy, but not so near at home as in Ireland. But from 
the ruck of short-sighted, opportunist and parochial politicians 
there has usually emerged in British parliamentary history 
some statesman of genius, honour and courage, for whom the 
much paraded virtues of freedom and justice have outweighed 
self-interest and expediency. The possibility of Ireland obtain- 
ing Home Rule through constitutional action only appeared 
when Gladstone, convinced that his initial reforms were not 
enough to right the wrong, converted the majority of his party 
to some measure of Irish autonomy. And even in the end, so 
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strong were the forces of reaction that final independence was 
won only through the means of violence. 

The struggle for Irish parliamentary independence began 
even before the Dublin legislature was abolished. As early as 
1495 Poynings’s Law had claimed for England the right to 
enact legislation which was binding on Ireland. To enforce 
the acquiescence of the Irish, the Crown, during succeeding 
centuries, endeavoured to pack the Dublin Parliament with 
its placemen. On the whole these tactics were successful though 
occasional outbursts of revolt took place, as during the struggle 
between James II and William of Orange when the native 
parliament asserted its independence in law-making and repu- 
diated the Poynings Act. But during the eighteenth century, 
as the growing commercial prosperity of Ireland became such a 
serious challenge to English economy, control was increasingly 
tightened by theelection of corrupt and subservient tools known 
as the “Undertakers”. Even then protests were occasionally 
voiced against the English pillaging of Irish treasury surpluses 
to provide pensions for the King’s mistresses or the Viceroy’s 
butlers. By 1782, however, England’s abuse of the Irish 
legislature had provoked such misery and protest that Grattan 
was able to force through that assembly an Act of Renuncia- 
tion whereby any English rights over Irish legislation were 
surrendered. 

In a great measure this victory was illusory. The Irish 
parliament remained a Protestant oligarchy, still susceptible 
to corruption and influence. In addition Pitt now began to 
prepare the way for Union itself with all its attendant and 
alien impositions. The rebellion of 1798 afforded an excuse. 
The Irish Parliament, despite the eloquence of Grattan, was 
cynically bought and equally cynically sold. In the West- 
minster legislature itself, Grattan saw that the cause of Repeal 
was beyond immediate realization. The Protestant ascendancy 
must first be breached, and in his campaign for Catholic 
Emancipation he could count on both English and Irish allies 
within the House of Commons. Yet the cause of Repeal was 
never absent from his mind, and almost his last utterance to 
his fellow Irish was to “‘keep knocking at the Union”. O’Con- 
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nell, who professed that he placed more importance on Repeal 
than Emancipation, did not neglect to bring Grattan’s work 
in this latter cause to fruition. Yet even before Catholic Eman- 
cipation was won, a Repeal candidate had been elected to 
Westminster. In 1826 Villiers Stuart, supported by the 
Catholic Association and O’Connell, defeated the nominee of 
the Beresfords at Waterford, a constituency that hitherto had 
been the exclusive “property” of that great Anglo-Irish family. 
The Association prepared to sponsor other Protestant candi- 
dates. And then O’Connell himself, after some hesitation, 
contested and won County Clare, though as a Catholic he 
was still technically debarred from taking his seat. The 
English resistance to Emancipation broke, and a few months 
later it was legally conceded by the Imperial Parliament. By 
1832 the O’Connellites had gained 45 seats out of the 105 
Irish constituencies. O’Connell himself had been returned for 
Dublin City, and many of his numerous kith and kin, including 
three sons, known as the “Household Brigade”, accompanied 
him to Westminster. 

In the House of Commons O’Connell inaugurated the 
tactics of attempting to hold the balance of power between 
the Whigs and Tories, and of using during debate the system 
of obstruction by contesting almost every word and sentence 
of a Bill. But neither English party was prepared to offer such 
a high bid as Repeal for his support, and any remedial legis- 
lation which he won was promptly scotched by the Upper 
House. The moral was plain. Only by help from a 
leader of one of the English parties could Repeal be gained 
through constitutional methods. O’Connell became more and 
more reconciled to accepting what scraps of reform he could 
for Ireland, and his lack of success was reflected in the diminish- 
ing strength of his party in parliament. Even the Liberator 
himself was defeated in 1841. 

In Ireland itself discontent with O’Connell’s lack of success 
was voiced by the Young Irelanders under Gavan Duffy, 
Thomas Davis, and John Blake Dillon. They advocated the 
formation of a parliamentary party which would resolutely 
refuse any alliance or favours from the existing Government, 
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and concentrate upon the winning of Repeal by gaining an 
effective balance in the political power. The failure of O’Con- 
nell’s constitutional agitation and the appalling miseries of the 
famine of 1846 drove many of the Young Irelanders into the 
parody of an insurrection in ’48. The more sober elements who 
survived realized that Repeal was beyond immediate attain- 
ment, and resolved to shoot their arrow at Land Reform. By 
1852 a substantial majority of Irish members were pledged to 
support Crawford’s Tenant Right Bill. But any hope that 
Duffy, Moore and Crawford had of creating a resolutely inde- 
pendent Irish party was doomed. Too many of the Irish 
Members returned were lawyers whose chief aim in entering 
the House was to promote their professional advancement. 
The existing Irish electorate was too passive, ignorant or easily 
influenced to exercise any discrimination. And on O’Connell’s 
death there arose no leader to inspire them anew. The Whig 
administration of Lord Aberdeen soon set about seducing the 
Irish Members by the offer of official favours, and the ranks of 
the Home Rulers were thinned by the defection of some half 
their strength. The campaign for Tenant Right alone was thus 
hamstrung by a single blow. The rump of the party, it is true, 
continued to bring its Bill periodically before a polite if bored 
Commons which relegated it, until the next session, to the 
parliamentary limbo of lost and hopeless causes. 

Ireland turned once again to revolutionary means. 
Mitchel and Meagher, two extremists and former Young 
Irelanders, and Stephens and the O’Donovan Rossa, backed 
by the Irish Americans, inspired the Fenian rebellion of 1865 
which, if more dangerous than its predecessor of twenty years 
before, came to the same unhappy and ineffective end. For 
Ireland there seemed little left save despair. And yet within 
some twenty-five years a Home Rule Bill had passed the 
House of Commons. 

It is said that the first words uttered by Mr. Gladstone on 
receiving the command to form his first administration in 1868 
were that his mission was to pacify Ireland. Here at last was 
an English leader who could see Ireland’s problem in a light 
different from the ordinary run of English politicians, with a 
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mind fired by Hellenic humanism and Christian ideals; one 
who possessed the commanding genius and resolute courage 
necessary for that desperate fight to redress the wrongs his 
country had so long inflicted. The beginnings were admittedly 
far from satisfying Irish aspirations,—the Disestablishment and 
Disendowment of the Established Church, a Land Act-—but 
they were enough to encourage Home Rulers with at least the 
thought that a new and sympathetic policy was to replace the 
alternate indifference and repression meted out to Ireland in 
former years. A new life flowed into the cause of constitutional 
agitation, and in 1870 there was formed the Home Government 
Association under Isaac Butt, a Protestant Irish lawyer who 
had formerly defended both the Young Irelanders and the 
Fenians. At ensuing by-elections the Association gained 
successes in returning some of its candidates, and at the election 
of 1874 around 60 out of 103 Irish Members were pledged to 
the cause of Home Rule. They were, however, a “mixed bag”’, 
young patriots, old nationalists, and that inevitable element of 
place hunters who were the bane of Irish parliamentary life. 
Moreover, their most likely sympathizers, the English Radicals, 
had suffered severely in the election, and the House was now 
packed with a triumphant Tory majority. In such circum- 
stances Isaac Butt, the new leader of the Home Rule party, 
scarcely possessed the qualities of leadership capable of inspir- 
ing his followers toa resolute campaign. A lawyer of genius anda 
brilliant orator, he possessed too deep a respect for the traditions 
of parliamentary procedure and too great a personal amiability 
for the effective and ruthless use of his forces, which was to 
characterize his successor, Parnell. Butt accepted with grati- 
tude the occasional offers of the Disraeli administration to air 
Irish grievances and bring forward a periodic motion for Home 
Rule; and, like a gentleman, was content by pre-arrangement 
with the cynical Tory leader to drop the subject before it 
caused too much embarrassment to the Government. 

It was this accommodating spirit that one of his more 
spirited allies, Joseph Biggar, violated on the very day 
that Parnell took his seat in April, 1875, by delaying the 
passage of Disraeli’s Coercion Bill for Ireland in a speech, 
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occasionally totally irrelevant, of some four hours duration. 
From the outset Parnell and Biggar, united in their detestation 
of English rule and in their contempt for Butt’s easy modera- 
tion, formed an ideal combination. Around them gathered 
some half dozen other rebels, who, under the resolute and 
calculating guidance of their leaders, became so adept in the 
use of obstruction that in 1877 they were able to delay the 
passing of the South Africa Bill for twenty-six hours. Such a 
display of fighting temper did not fail to impress those extra- 
parliamentary bodies such as the Home Rule Confederation 
and even the Clan-na-Gael. 

But the Home Rulers within the House itself were by no 
means prepared to accept Parnell as their leader. On the 
death of Butt in 1879, Shaw, a moderate follower of Whig 
tendency, inherited the leadership. Parnell and the left wing 
now began to ally themselves with the native advocates of an 
advanced agrarian reform, such as Michael Davitt, and to 
attempt the formulation of some compromise policy which 
would secure themselves the support of the revolutionary Clan- 
na-Gael. In the general election of 1880 Parnell, in many cases 
at his own expense, ran his own candidates in opposition to 
those of Shaw who controlled the exchequer of the Nationalist 
Party. His move was so successful that a few months later he 
was able to oust the latter from the leadership, though the 
schism within the party continued. 

Ireland, after six years of Tory rule which had reversed the 
Liberal policy of reform and had abetted the violation both in 
spirit and letter of existing legislation, was once more reduced 
to a most pitiful state of misery and discontent. Moreover, the 
hope of better times under the newly elected Liberal adminis- 
tration was soon to be disappointed. Parnell had become 
deeply committed to the extreme claims and tactics of Davitt 
and the Land League. The reforms of Gladstone were nullified 
by the reactionary House of Lords, and before long the 
Parnellites were at loggerheads with the Liberal Government. 
Their support of agitation which bordered on the revolutionary 
in Ireland, their most desperate use of obstruction in the House 
itself, drove the Liberal leader into a new Coercion Bill, and 
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a revision of parliamentary procedure by the introduction of 
closure of debate. For Parnell there was probably no other 
course if he were to retain and increase his hold upon Ireland. 
Moreover, sorely tried though Gladstone was by such tactics, 
he never lost his sympathy for the Irish or ceased to work for 
the passing of remedial legislation. 

The third Reform Act of 1885, by enfranchising completely 
the lower classes and thereby increasing the Irish vote both in 
British and Irish constituencies, enhanced the electoral pros- 
pects of the Parnellites. The Tories themselves, in return for 
support of their candidates in the home constituencies, were 
prepared to grant concessions to the Home Rule claim. 
Gladstone remained silent, and Parnell, piqued and baffled 
by his refusal to vie with his opponents in the bidding, threw 
the Irish vote in Britain on the Conservative scales. It was a 
sorry miscalculation. ‘The Liberals secured 331 seats, the 
Tories 251, the Parnellites 86. His new allies, realizing the 
uselessness of the Parnellite vote, quickly jettisoned him, and 
the seats which he had presented to them, together with those 
of the dissident Liberals who refused to swallow Home Rule, 
were sufficient to turn the tide against Gladstone’s first attempt 
to give Ireland some measure of autonomy. 

The Liberal leader now set out on that last crusade which 
he was to follow with an altruism and devotion sadly lacking 
in the later career of the Irish leader himself. He had been 
content to leave to the Tories, with the offer of his full colla- 
boration, any fresh attempt to solve the Irish question in 1885, 
believing that their leader, Salisbury, as the far younger man, 
was better fitted than himself for the task. But the Tory 
interest in any new approach was purely opportunist, and 
Gladstone alone was sincere about the task, alone possessed 
the authority and energy to mould English public opinion in 
a pattern which would fashion justice for Ireland. His rebel- 
lious right wing Whigs and left wing Radicals in alliance with 
the Tories were, however, sufficient to outnumber his faithful 
remainder and the Parnellites. The Home Rule Bill was 
rejected by a bare thirty votes, and the second general election 
of 1886 sent back a Tory-Liberal Unionist majority which was 
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prepared to deal out to Ireland “twenty years of strong and 
resolute government”. 

The years that followed, culminating in the final tragedy 
of 1890, were marked by a mental and physical deterioration 
in the Irish leader which was to break his party and postpone 
Irish independence for another generation. In the election of 
1885 Parnell had, despite the protests of many of his followers, 
insisted upon the candidature for Galway of a Captain O’Shea, 
the mari complaisant of his mistress. During the Tory administra- 
tion of 1€86-92 his infatuation for Kitty O’Shea, and the strain 
of avoiding the scandal which her worthless husband (who had 
lost his seat in 1886) threatened to create, began to impair 
increasingly Parnell’s political judgment and action. His 
prolonged absences from the House and from Ireland under- 
mined the allegiance of many of his followers and contributed 
to a serious weakening in the effectiveness of the party itself. 
Gladstone and the Liberals, faithful to their Irish allies, fought 
on against Tory coercion in the House, and “stumped”’ the 
country to arouse public opinion for the next election, whilst 
Parnell passed the greater part of his time with “Queenie” in 
Brighton. Thus many of his followers came to see in the English 
statesman the leader to whom above all others they owed their 
allegiance. 

The end came in 1890 with O’Shea’s petition for divorce. 
Political expediency and common sense alone demanded that 
Parnell should acquiesce at least to a temporary retirement, 
which his Liberal allies and many followers demanded, whilst 
the issue of Home Rule was being fought out. Its realization, 
for which during nearly a century his countrymen had fought, 
was, through his own earlier efforts and through the courage, 
altruism and genius of a far greater than he, almost attained. 
But Parnell, prompted by vanity and infatuation, his judgment 
impaired by sickness and strain, chose to split his party in an 
endeavour to retain his leadership. Hampered by bitter 
dissensions in his allies, Gladstone fought his last election in 
1892 and passed the Home Rule Bill by a majority of thirty, 
a number insufficient to intimidate the House of Lords into 
accepting the measure. 
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Divided amongst themselves and slowly losing their hold 
upon Ireland, the Home Rule party were destined like their 
Liberal allies to spend long years in the political wilderness. 
Indeed, never again did they attain that cohesion and reso- 
lution which made them a powerful factor in the parliamentary 
arena of the mid-eighties. Ten of them remained faithful to 
Parnell until his death in 1891, when Redmond became their 
leader. The remainder, for a time under the nominal chair- 
manship of McCarthy, disintegrated into splinter groups under 
Dillon, Healy and O’Brien. Personal enmities, differing 
attitudes towards the new Tory policy of “killing Home Rule 
with kindness”, and varying conceptions about the nature of 
Home Rule kept them in disunion until 1900. In that year 
Redmond was accepted as the leader of a re-constituted party 
in the House itself, whilst Dillon retained control in Ireland. 
Neither of them possessed the personality to command the 
allegiance of their fellow countrymen, nor the strength to 
weld the newly united elements into a harmonious or effective 
entity. 

The fortunes of the party were to fare but little better when 
their allies, the Liberals, were returned again to power in 
1906. The achievement of Home Rule now became dependent 
on breaking the veto of the House of Lords. Even when this 
was accomplished the threat of armed rebellion in Ulster 
caused the Government to falter in implementing Home Rule 
legislation. The ineffectiveness of the Irish parliamentary 
party, the vacillations of the Liberals, assisted in the growth 
of the Sinn Fein, first founded by Arthur Griffith in 1905. 
The Sinn Fein distrusted the alliance of Irish representatives 
with any English party and based its political principles upon 
independent and resolute action by the Irish electorate alone. 
Its influence was further increased during the war years, par- 
ticularly by English treatment of the leaders of the abortive 
1916 rebellion and the imposition of conscription on Ireland 
in 1918. 

The action of James Connolly, leader of the Citizen Army, 
on Easter Monday, 1916, in hoisting over Liberty Hall in 
Dublin the orange, white and green tricolour of the Young 
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Irelanders, marked the ending of any further constitutional 
struggle by Irish representatives within the Parliament of 
Westminster. True, the Sinn Fein later placed its candidates 
successfully in the various by-elections, but they were pledged 
not to take their seats. At the General Election of 1918, the 
movement decisively annihilated the candidates of the old 
Irish parliamentary party, and on the 21st January, 1919, 
formed the Dail Eireann which proclaimed itself the legitimate 
Parliament of Ireland. In 1920 came the Home Rule Act 
which partitioned Ireland politically into the six northern 
counties of Ulster, and the twenty-six of the South, each with a 
legislature for domestic affairs. Such a concession, acceptable 
in 1886, was now too late. Continued strife exacted the Anglo- 
Irish Treaty of 1921, whereby an Irish Free State was created 
with Dominion status, from which Ulster withdrew. But 
under the inspiration of De Valera, who supported Erskine 
Childers’ proposal that Ireland as a geographic unit should 
be an independent nation, loosely associated with Britain, the 
Free State progressively cut the remaining bonds. By the Con- 
stitution of 1937, which in theory applies to all Ireland, she de- 
clared herself the sovereign and independent State of Eire. Thus 
there still remains the question of the “partition” of Ireland. 
Meanwhile two Irish Nationalists elected out of the twelve 
Ulster seats in the Westminster Parliament, but not taking 
their seats, remain as heirs of Grattan, O’Connell and Parnell. 

This is the position after the long struggle on the part of 
Ireland to regain that independent parliament which had 
been suppressed by the selfish interests of her sister nation. 
The long constitutional battle within the Imperial legislature 
ended in failure, a failure due in part to the individual and 
collective frailties of the Irish representatives at Westminster, 
but if the balance sheet of right and wrong be impartially 
scrutinized, principally the result of English injustice and 
egoism. The independence which had finally to be conceded 
to force was far more comprehensive than that demanded by 
constitutional agitation, and granted so tardily that any hope 
of Ireland remaining freely a member of the British Common- 
wealth was irreparably prejudiced. 
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THE PAYMENT OF MEMBERS IN CANADA 


by Norman Warp, Ph.D. 
(Assistant Professor in Political Science, The University of Saskatchewan.) 


HE payment of Canadian Members of Parliament and 

Senators, who have until recently been treated as 

having equal claims to indemnification for their attend- 
ance at Ottawa, began immediately after Confederation in 
1867. The sessional indemnity, with the curious rules which 
have grown around it, is thus as old as the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, and must be considered in relation to the changing 
nature of political representation as the country has developed. 
That an indemnity was granted at all depended primarily on 
the fact that the Canada of 1867, like that of 1950, did not 
have a politically-minded leisure class whose members devoted 
themselves to public service without remuneration. On the 
contrary, the Canadian Parliament has always been full of 
men accustomed to payment for their services or their manu- 
factures, who not unnaturally extended their expectations to 
political activity. A single proposal to abolish the indemnity 
has been introduced in the Commons, in 1868, and only forty- 
seven Members supported it. 

Membership in the Parliament of Canada does not mean 
the same thing for all parts of the country. To many Ontario 
and Quebec Members (who compose over half the Commons) 
who can get home easily overnight or for long week-ends, 
politics can be a part-time occupation requiring frequent but 
not continuous attendance in Ottawa for a few months 
annually. To Members of the Eastern and Western provinces, 
who live from one to three days’ journey from the capital, 
politics is in effect a full-time occupation, demanding a 
severance of direct connexions with both homes and businesses 
for over half of each year. Indeed, an ambitious Eastern or 
Western politician, considering both the time and money 
involved, might find it desirable to confine his activities to the 
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legislature of his province; provincial sessions are much 
shorter than those of the federal Parliament; the pay, on a 
proportionate basis, is as good or better; and the provincial 
capital is certain to be closer to his home than is Ottawa. In 
the prairie provinces of the West, where the farming season is 
short, there are thousands of agriculturalists who might con- 
ceivably spare a few weeks in the late winter for the provincial 
assemblies, but who could not consider going two thousand 
miles away for six months. 

These facts are fundamental to representation in the 
Canadian Parliament, but are only partially recognized in the 
statutes and rules concerning the payment of Members. As is 
shown below, the recognition that does exist is rather the 
reverse of what seems reasonable, for while no appreciable 
concessions have ever been made to the Eastern and Western 
Members who make the greatest sacrifices to go to Ottawa,} 
the rules governing the indemnity have always been lax 
enough to facilitate greatly, if not encourage, the absence 
from Parliament of Members from Ontario and Quebec. The 
first Parliament of Canada granted itself a flat indemnity of 
$600 for each Member, in sessions lasting over thirty days, 
while attendance at shorter sessions was rewarded by a per 
diem allowance. The indemnity was raised to $1,000 in 1873, 
to $1,500 in 1901, to $2,500 in 1905, and to $4,000 in 1920, 
at which last figure it has remained. In 1945, because high 
living costs and tax levies were making parliamentary member- 
ship unprofitable, the sessional remuneration was supplemented 
by an annual expense allowance of $2,000 which was rendered 
tax-free for the Commons but not the Senate. An M.P. in 
Canada thus receives $6,000 in an ordinary year (of which 
$2,000 is not taxable) and $10,000 in years when two sessions 
are held. A modern session must extend beyond sixty-five 
days before the full indemnity is available, and each Member 
must have fifty days’ attendance to his credit to qualify for 


1 The only concession made to Members living far from Ottawa is that 
they may take, instead of their actual living expenses while travelling, an 
allowance of $15 for each day spent travelling to and from a session, and 
many make a small net profit by taking the allowance. 
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his $4,000; for shorter sessions, or shorter periods of attendance, 
a per diem allowance is paid. 

These emoluments, except for a brief period after the first 
war, have always been distributed in accordance with a 
series of statutory rules which seem at first sight innocuous, 
but in practice are strangely unrelated to the industry or 
energy of the individual Members. Despite the demands made 
upon a Member by political activity, the indemnity has never 
been regarded as a salary for services rendered but merely a 
compensation for time lost from his own affairs. The statute 
in force to-day, which allows each Member during a session 
to collect regular payments from his indemnity at the rate of 
$20 per diem, assumes that an unexpended balance will remain 
to be paid out at the end of each session. The $4,000 indemnity, 
at $20 daily, has thus all been “‘earned” when a session reaches 
its two-hundredth day, but the statute assumes no session will 
last two hundred days. Yet while receiving an indemnity 
rather than a salary, a Canadian Member is not paid merely 
for being a Member, as he is penalized so heavily for absent- 
eeism—on paper at least—that he must really earn his in- 
demnity by attendance in his place. 

But to the simple word “‘attendance” successive Canadian 
Parliaments have given a widening meaning such that it often 
appears to be synonymous with “absence”. A contemporary 
M.P., for every day of absence, is supposed to lose $25 from 
his indemnity and $12.50 from his expense allowance, and in 
the past, mutatis mutandis, similar penalties have been provided. 
The severity of these penalties has been mitigated both by 
convention and statute, and it is genuinely difficult for a 
Member to refrain from earning a substantial portion of his pay, 
no matter how indifferent his attendance. Early in Canadian 
history a practice developed which allowed “‘paired”” Members 
to leave before the end of a session and be paid as if in attend- 
ance to prorogation, and on occasion Mr. Speaker was em- 
barrassed when disgruntled parliamentarians criticized him 


1 When a session does extend past the last indemnity payment, as it 
did in 1948, a certain agitation to hasten the day of prorogation becomes 
noticeable. 
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for authorizing the payment of “paired” absent Members, 
but not unpaired. On one of these occasions, a leading 
Member of the Commons observed revealingly, “‘I think it 
would be well for this House to come to the conclusion at 
once to obey the law.” 

Considerable latitude has been allowed in regard to illness 
during a session. Ever since 1867 Members have, by statute, 
been free to be sick anywhere within ten miles of Ottawa 
without being penalized for absenteeism, although Members 
so unfortunate as to be taken ill outside the ten-mile limit 
have had no permanent statutory protection. However, since 
well before 1900 annual bills have been brought down to 
indemnify those absent because of “illness, public business, 
and death”, and the appropriations made on this account are 
occasionally substantial. There have been no recent com- 
plaints of Members taking unfair advantage of the illness 
clause to malinger, but in 1917 an experienced M.P. observed: 
“For a number of years the custom has grown up by which 
Members are allowed a certain amount of leeway on account 
of illness. I have known of men receiving some benefit from 
that provision in recent years that I thought was very shady 
indeed.”” The leader of the opposition then made a humorous 
reference to an affliction known as parliamentary illness. 

Further latitude has been given Members since 1892 by 
statutes allowing a limited number of free days when Members 
could be absent without penalty. At first annual bills were 
enacted to prevent deductions for absenteeism until a Member 
had been away for six days. The six days grew to fifteen, and 
the fifteen became consolidated into permanent legislation, so 
that to-day parliamentarians are able to take holidays during 
a session without loss of pay. As Members have many things to 
do besides appear in Parliament, the provision of free days 
cannot be regarded as unreasonable. 

Members receive additional free days, in effect, from a 
practice which counts them all as present on days when the 
House stands adjourned. This provision, which has existed since 
1867, was originally of comparatively little importance, as the 
first sessions of the Canadian Parliament were brief and 
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ordinarily contained no prolonged adjournments. To-day 
sessions are of sufficient length that adjourned days reach a 
substantial total, with the result that all Members are credited 
with many days’ attendance, and often with enough to qualify 
them for a full indemnity, without their appearance in the 
legislature. What this has meant in practice can be illustrated 
by two examples chosen at random. In 1902, Parliament was 
in session for ninety-two days, and actually sitting for only 
sixty-five of them, so that all Members were counted as present 
for the twenty-seven adjourned days. In addition, all Members 
were allowed fifteen free days. Sir Charles H. Tupper was 
absent thirty-six days beyond the fifteen days allowed him, 
and appeared in the Commons on fourteen separate days. Yet 
he drew, legally, over $1,200 of his $1,500 indemnity, and also 
a mileage allowance of $557. In the session of 1947-48, a Mem- 
ber who attended one single day, and conscientiously reported 
his absence, would have received $2,137.50, of which $712.50 
would have been exempt from taxation. This excellent re- 
muneration would have resulted from the following calculation: 


Length of 1947-48 session .. 209 days 
Adjourned days go 
Free days 15 
Actual attendance I 
106 days 
Member counted aspresenton .. .. 


Number of days for which penalties assessed 103 days — 
Payment: $4,000 minus (103 X $25) .. $1,425.00 
$2,000 minus (103 X $12.50) 712.50 


Remuneration for one day’s attendance $2,137.50 

A number of minor curiosities, all biased in favour of the 
delinquent rather than the conscientious Member, may be 
noted. Members of the Commons are solely responsible for 
reporting their own absences, although attendance is kept in 
the Senate, as the Senate’s daily records name the Senators 
convened. The House of Commons in the past has successfully 
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resisted attempts of one or two private Members to have 
attendance taken. A day’s attendance in either House may con- 
sist of a five-minutes’ appearance in the Parliament Building 
or a steady twelve hours of correspondence, committee work, 
and debate, as the term “‘attendance” has neither a statutory 
nor a conventional meaning. A Member told me not long ago 
that he honestly did not know what attendance was; one party 
in the Commons, the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation, 
obviously interprets the term rigorously to mean continued 
presence in Parliament as long as it is sitting; but my informant 
had heard a prominent member of another party argue that a 
Member was in attendance as long as he was in Ottawa, a city 
covering several square miles. At least one Member of 
modern times, judging from his apparent health, the in- 
frequency of his appearances in Ottawa, and the size of the 
indemnity which he drew each year, appears to have con- 
sidered himself in attendance if he were anywhere in Canada. 

It must not be inferred from this that Members of Parlia- 
ment in Canada are not conscientious. The foregoing para- 
graphs have perhaps stressed the oddities of the sessional 
indemnity and the fact that delinquent Members are in- 
sufficiently penalized in relation to their more industrious 
colleagues. For the House of Commons as a whole, delinquent 
Members are the exception rather than the rule, for in two 
recent sessions the proportion of Members answering the 
division bells has averaged nearly 70 per cent. and 80 per cent. 
respectively; as the bells may ring at any moment, these 
figures are a fair measure of the number of Members in the 
building, although not necessarily in the chamber, when a 
division is called. It is to be noted that attendance is not nearly 
as good on Mondays and Fridays as it is on other days, and 
that by far the most conscientious Members come from the 
provinces most remote from Ottawa, while all the real delin- 
quents are from Ontario and Quebec. Attendance in the 
Senate is difficult to appraise for the Senate has so little to do 
that it sometimes stands adjourned for days at a time. The 
Senate debates convey the impression that a small handful 
of Senators do all the work, for a large number of Senators, if 
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present, are silent both in the chamber and on committees. 

A potentially serious weakness of the indemnity system 
is that it appears to be one of the many factors which have 
facilitated the control of Parliament by the executive. A 
striking instance of the use of the indemnity as a weapon was 
given in 1948, when the Prime Minister announced on 
February 20 that unless Parliament had finished its business 
by the end of June, the Government planned to adjourn the 
session until the autumn. But the $4,000 indemnity, drawn 
at the rate of $20 daily, was bound to be fully paid by June 21, 
so that Parliament had either to finish the session by the end of 
June, no matter how hurriedly, or face the prospect of an 
autumn sitting without remuneration. Parliament prorogued 
on June 30, and a more concentrated drive for prorogation 
has rarely been seen in Canada. But even without open threats 
the Canadian indemnity system, by facilitating the coming 
and going of individual Members while the controlling hand 
of the cabinet remains omnipresent, cannot help but strengthen 
the cabinet’s position. 

Fundamental to all these problems is one salient feature 
of the indemnity in Canada: the indemnity is not regarded as 
a payment for services rendered. If the remuneration of 
Canadian Members were directly related to the work they 
performed, so that industry were more clearly rewarded and 
delinquency made genuinely unprofitable, many of the dis- 
quieting results of the present method of paying Members 
would disappear. Membership in Parliament in Canada, 
considering the distances which some Members are required 
to put between themselves and their homes and businesses, and 
the length of modern sessions, should be regarded by both 
Members and electors as a full-time occupation, supported 
perhaps by a contributory pension scheme to compensate 
for the risks that many Canadians must take to enter Parlia- 
ment. This latter proposal is no doubt utopian, and its intro- 
duction in Parliament would certainly be the occasion for a 
great outcry from the public—the same public which has so 
far remained happily indifferent to the archaic and generous 
rules by which its Members of Parliament are paid. 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS COIN 
COLLECTION 


by W. PALMER 


N the gth May, 1950, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, Col. the Rt. Hon. D. Clifton Brown, M.P., 


accepted on behalf of the House a collection of coins 
from the President of the London Numismatic Club, Mr. L. 
V. W. Wright. This unusual gift was the result of a proposal 
made several months ago to bury beneath the Foundation 
Stone of the new Chamber a series of coins having reference 
to important events in the history of the Commons. The 
Club’s offer to present the coins was accepted, but when the 
subject was discussed with the Speaker he considered that it 
would be a pity to bury such an interesting collection and 
suggested that it should be prepared as a permanent exhibition 
in one of the Lobbies. We are happy to learn that this sugges- 
tion has been adopted. The gift consists of fifty-eight silver 
coins covering nearly seven hundred years of parliamentary 
history and it may be of interest to consider some of them. 
Although the Normans used pounds, marks (13/4), and 
shillings for book-keeping purposes, the only coin struck in 
this country from 1066 until the middle of the thirteenth 
century was the silver penny, and therefore no surprise will be 
caused by the fact that the first four coins are pennies, of which 
the earliest (1265) is illustrated by Figure 1. Compared with 
modern currency these are curiosities and they were made by 
hand by the simple process of inserting a disc of heated metal 
of the correct weight between two dies and then striking them 
smartly with a hammer. The crude designs on the dies were 
reproduced in relief on the disc and as can be imagined such 
coins are rarely centred accurately. The travesty of a human 
face which seems to stare at us from this medieval penny 
represents Henry III, and the style of the coin reflects the sad 
state of art and learning in the thirteenth century. 
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The reverse (or tail side) of this penny bears a cross which 
almost covers the disc. If small change were needed the 
coiners cut through the cross to give two semi-circles and hence 
two “half-pennies”. If these two were each cut again to give 
four quadrants, then there resulted four ‘“fourthings”’ or as we 
should say today “farthings”. Edward I introduced circular 
halfpence and farthings, which obviated the need to cut the 
pennies into halves and quarters and the collection contains 
one of each of those struck by Edward III (Figures 2 and 3). 
The provision of fractions of a penny was undoubtedly a great 
boon to the poorer sections of the community, but it became 
equally clear that multiples of a penny were just as necessary. 
The counting of, say, £20,000 in silver pence was not only a 
waste of time but a most tedious operation. To meet this need 
Edward III struck in 1351 two new denominations—silver 
groats and halfgroats which equalled four pence and two 
pence respectively (his grandfather, Edward I, had issued a 
few groats)—and the collection contains a very fine example 
of one of these early half-groats (Figure 4). On the obverse 
(or head side) we see a full-face bust of the king surrounded 
by his titles in abbreviated Latin and on the reverse a cross 
with a quotation from the 52nd Psalm, POSVI DEVM 
ADIVTOREM MEVM (I have made God my helper) in an 
outer circle, and the name of the mint town CIVITAS 
LONDON (City of London) in an inner circle. 

From the death of Edward III in 1377 until the time of 
Henry VII the old medieval types continued, that is to say, 
the obverse showed a crude face of the monarch with no 
attempt at portraiture and the reverse some religious sign 
such as the Cross together with a quotation from Holy Writ. 
But in 1504 the Spirit of the Renaissance entered the English 
coinage. The medieval designs passed away and a real 
portrait of Henry appeared on the coins, as may be seen by 
comparing the picture of his beautiful profile groat (Figure 
5) with the four earlier pieces. The king was a man of con- 
siderable culture and made such great alterations in the cur- 
rency that his later issues contain some of the most elegant 
designs ever produced in this country. We may note in passing 
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that he adopted a plan first invented by Henry III, but subse- 
quently dropped, of putting a VII after his name on the coins. 

When Henry died in 1509, he left his successor a full 
treasury and the finest coinage in Europe but in thirty years 
Henry VIII emptied the one and debased the other. The 
groats of Henry VIII form an interesting series and fall into 
three small groups. For the first fifteen years of his reign, he 
continued to strike those bearing his father’s rather melan- 
choly profile and simply changed HENRIC VII into HENRIC 
VIII. From 1526 to 1544, he issued them bearing his own 
profile portrait which shews a rather plump, clean-shaven 
young man, and finally in 1544 he changed the type to a full- 
faced bearded head which reminds us of his painting by 
Holbein. As by this time, owing to his unscrupulous debase- 
ment, the coins contained about 60% copper alloy, the silver 
wore off those parts in high relief, leaving the base metal 
exposed—hence the king’s nick-name “Old Coppernose”’. 
Even after Henry’s death in 1547, the Government continued 
to issue as much of the debased money as it dared, using the 
old dies. This meant that for the first part of Edward VI’s 
reign, his father’s coins were still being minted and Figure 6 
shows one of Henry’s groats issued after his death. 

Although the collection contains only one coin of Queen 
Elizabeth, a shilling (Figure 7), yet her reign was one of the 
most important in the history of the coinage. In 1544 her 
father had debased the currency from the old standard of 
924% silver to alloys containing much less noble metal until 
by 1551 the standard dropped to 334% silver, so that by the 
time Elizabeth came to the throne in 1588 hopless chaos had 
supervened. Coins of the same denominations but of varying 
fineness were in use simultaneously, together with all sorts of 
continental currencies which were more popular than the 
debased English issues. It is to the everlasting credit of 
Elizabeth that she restored the coinage, a task of considerable 
difficulty and complexity. The Queen appointed a commission 
to examine the existing state of things and in order to determine 
the proportion of fine to base money in circulation an ingeneous 
device was adopted of sending discreet persons to all the 
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butchers’ shops in London with a request that they might be 
allowed to count over their tills, under the pretext of settling 
a wager as to the proportion of good and bad money in use. 
This recoinage placed English merchants at an immense 
advantage in trading abroad. 

Figure 8 shows a shilling of James I and it will be seen that 
it bears the mark of value XII (pence) behind the King’s 
head. Further on the reverse there is QVAE DEVS CONIV- 
NXIT NEMO SEPARET which refers to the union of the 
crowns of England and Scotland. 

The collection contains several coins of Charles I, who, 
besides being the most artistic of our monarchs, was also a 
coin collector. He used all his influence to improve the design 
of the coinage and in his years of peace raised the hammered 
money to its peak of beauty. The halfcrown bears on its 
obverse a picture of the king on horseback surrounded by the 
legend CAROLUS.D.G.MAG.BRI.FR.ET.HIB.REX and 
on its reverse a fine shield having in its first and fourth quarters 
the arms of England and France quarterly, in its second the 
lion of Scotland and in its third the harp of Ireland, surrounded 
by the legend CHRISTO AVSPICE REGNO (I reign under 
the auspices of Christ). We may note in passing that the 
word “legend” is a term used by collectors for words running 
round the edge of a coin inside the border to distinguish them 
from words written across the coin, which are referred to as 
an “inscription”. 

Figure 9 shows the Oxford shilling of 1642 which belongs 
to a unique issue; unique, because these Oxford coins are the 
only pieces which bear a direct reference to Parliament. On 
the reverse will be found an inscription, always called “The 
Declaration”, in these terms—RELIG:PROT:LEG:ANG: 
LIBER:PAR which refers to the king’s promise to defend the 
Protestant religion, the laws of England and the liberties of 
Parliament. The legend round the Declaration is EXVRGAT 
DEVS DISSIPENTVR INIMICI (Let God arise and let 
His enemies be scattered). We may notice that this shilling 
was struck at Oxford and not at London. We are so used to 
thinking that the money in our pockets was made at the Royal 
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Mint near Tower Bridge that it may not have occurred to us 
that currency was ever struck elsewhere. In Anglo-Saxon times 
sixty to seventy towns possessed mints and the number increased 
to one hundred under Cnut. During the Civil War the Royalists 
struck coins all over the country, including Lundy Island. 
Even among a handful of pennies of George V one sometimes 
comes across those of 1912, 1918 and 1919 bearing a little 
letter H by the date which indicates that they were made at 
Heaton’s mint in Birmingham. 

If the coins of Charles I are among the most beautiful of 
our hammered money, those of the Commonwealth are 
certainly the ugliest that have ever been struck in this country. 
Figure 10 shows a shilling of 1654, and it will be noticed that 
the legend ‘The Commonwealth of England”’ is on one side 
and “God with us” on the other, whence it was wittily said 
that God and Parliament were on opposite sides. The obverse 
shows the shields of St. George and Ireland conjoined in such 
a way as to resemble a pair of knee-breeches, which Lord 
Lucas said was “a fit stamp for the Rump Parliament”. 

The next figure shows a halfcrown of Cromwell as Pro- 
tector, one of the few English coins which bears on its obverse 
a head not that of a monarch. Instead, the obverse shows a 
bust of Cromwell wearing a laurel wreath and gives his title 
in Latin which may be translated as “Oliver, by the grace of 
God, Protector of the Commonwealth of England, Scotland 
and Ireland, etc.”” The reverse shows Cromwell’s arms on an 
escutcheon in the centre of a large shield having St. George’s 
cross in the first and fourth quarters, St. Andrew’s in the second 
and the harp of Ireland in the third. The legend is PAX 
QVAERITUR BELLO (Peace is sought by war). Inciden- 
tally, Samuel Pepys, who may have seen the Protector, 
considered the portrait on the coins to have beena good likeness. 

The Commonwealth came to an end in 1660 whereupon 
Charles II was restored to the throne and then we notice a 
great change in the coinage. There are four of the king’s 
coins in the collection—a groat, a three-penny piece and two 
crowns—of which the first is a hammered coin while the last 
is machine-made. Our modern currency had arrived. 
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Although experiments in the making of money by the screw- 
press had taken place under Elizabeth, Charles I and Crom- 
well, it was in the reign of Charles II that the old hammer and 
anvil process was discontinued and the press worked by a mill 
was adopted. The money made by the new method is called 
“milled” to distinguish it from the old kind known as “‘ham- 
mered”. The word “milled” refers to the machine used and 
not to the serrations round the edge of a modern coin, which 
are usually called the “milling” but should be called the 
“graining”’ to avoid confusion. The new money was neatly 
executed, accurately round and a great improvement techni- 
cally on its predecessors; further, it could not be clipped. 
Clipping consisted of shaving or cutting off some of the metal 
round the edge of a hammered coin whereby the weight was 
reduced. The early kings had worked on the theory adopted 
centuries later by Gilbert’s Mikado of making the punishment 
fit the crime by enacting the ferocious penalty of mutilation, 
but nevertheless throughout the Middle Ages the evil persisted 
and really lasted as long as hammered coins were made. 
Figure 12 shows an early milled coin, a crown or five shilling 
piece of Charles II, and it will be apparent at once what an 
improvement the new process made. While looking at this 
picture, we may be reminded of the entry for roth January, 
1662, in Evelyn’s diary... . “Being call’d into his Majesty’s 
closet when Mr. Cooper, the rare limner, was crayoning of 
the King’s face and head, to make the stamps by for the new 
mill’d money now contriving, I had the honour to hold the 
candle whilst it was doing, he choosing the night and candle- 
light for the better finding out the shadows. During this his 
Majesty discours’d with me on several things relating to 
painting and graving.” 

It will be observed that the crown is dated (1679) on the 
reverse although most of the coins considered hitherto have 
borne no dates. Edward VI was the first of our sovereigns 
to put a date on a coin and it seems extraordinary that so 
useful an addition should have been so late in suggesting itself. 
Even then dates were not put on all coins but they can be 
determined by observing certain symbols on the pieces. These 
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symbols, usually called initial marks, were placed at the be- 
ginning of the legend and were changed every few years. For 
example, on both the obverse and reverse of the shilling of 
Queen Elizabeth (Figure 7) will be seen quite clearly an 
escallop shell which was used from 1584 to 1587 and thus 
dates the coin very approximately. 

In Figure 13 we have an interesting coin, the half-crown 
of William and Mary, showing both profiles. The reverse 
possesses a shield of arms in which the quarterings are (i) the 
leopards of England, (ii) the lion of Scotland, (iii) the harp of 
Ireland, (iv) the lilies of France, and in the small inescutcheon 
the lion of Nassau. 

Queen Mary died in 1694 and the double bust disappeared 
from the currency to give place to the single profile well 
illustrated by the crown of William III (Figure 14). In this 
reign the coinage was in such confusion that the Government 
decided to call in the old hammered money still in circulation 
and embark on a great recoinage. The trouble was caused by 
the evil of clipping the old money whereby there were in use 
simultaneously milled coins of accurate weight of Charles II, 
James II, William and Mary, and William III, together with 
hammered money dating back to Edward VI of all sorts of 
reduced weights due to wear and clipping. No one would 
exchange a new milled piece for an equal nominal value of 
worn pieces and it was even stated in Parliament that more 
than twenty-eight hammered shillings equalled a milled 
guinea which was also equivalent to twenty-two milled 
shillings. Hence twenty-eight hammered shillings of reduced 
weight could be changed for twenty-two milled shillings of 
correct weight and, as can be imagined, an intolerable amount 
of weighing and bargaining arose. By Proclamation of 1695, 
no hammered money was current after 1st February, 1697, 
and after that date could be sold to the Government at 5s. 2d. 
per oz. for recoining. 

We come now to a coin of particular interest—the Maundy 
Penny of George II, 1752 (Figure 15). As it is well known, 
the Maundy ceremony commemorates the washing of the 
disciples’ feet by Our Lord and consists nowadays in the pre- 
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sentation by the reigning monarch of specially struck money 
to certain old men and women. The number of each sex 
corresponds to the age of the sovereign and the gift to each 
individual comprises money to the value in pence also equal 
to the sovereign’s age. 

Although George III came to the throne in 1760, by 1797 
he had issued no silver crowns or halfcrowns whatever and 
no shillings or sixpences for ten years, with the result that the 
silver in circulation was completely inadequate to the country’s 
needs. To overcome the silver famine, the Government adopted 
the singular plan of licensing the circulation of Spanish dollars 
providing they were countermarked with the head of the 
king. The countermark was small and oval in shape, being 
that used by the Goldsmiths’ Company for stamping silver 
plate, and the effect of the tiny bust of George III on the large 
one of the King of Spain is very bad indeed. Further, these 
coins were current for 4s. gd., whence the saying ‘Two 
kings’ heads not worth a crown”. Eventually in 1804 it was 
decided to recoin the dollar as a five shilling piece and here 
again a singular proposal was adopted. Instead of re-issuing 
it as a normal regal crown it was put forward as a five shilling 
token by the Bank of England. It is an extremely handsome 
coin as may be seen by the illustration (Figure 16). The next 
picture (No. 17) shows the 1818 crown of George III, a very 
beautiful coin. The obverse has a laureate head of the king, 
very finely engraved, surrounded by GEORGIUS III D:G: 
BRITANNIARUM REX F:D: Under the head is the date. 
Although the portrait appears to be that of a middle-aged 
man, the king was actually eighty years of age at the time. 
The reverse shows the celebrated design of St. George and the 
dragon, unquestionably one of the finest ever used, surrounded 
by a garter bearing the motto HONI SOIT QUI MAL Y 
PENSE. Both sides carry the signature of the eminent Italian 
engraver Pistrucci. 

The sixpence of William IV (Figure 18) has the distinction 
of being the first silver coin to bear its mark of value (SIX- 
PENCE on the reverse) since the time of Charles II. 

Of the coins of Queen Victoria in the collection, the crown 
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of 1844 and the florin of 1852 are of special interest and they 
are illustrated by Figures 19 and 20 respectively. The head 
of the Queen in the former is an extremely fine piece of 
engraving. The florin deserves consideration on account of 
the fact that in 1852 it was still something of a novelty. The 
silver florin made its appearance in this country in August, 
1849, largely as the result of an agitation for a decimal 
currency: although two Royal Commissions and three 
Select Committees examined the subject and all except one 
recommended a reformation of the coinage, yet the florin 
remains as the only representative of a decimal currency in 
Great Britain. The new coin made a rather bad start because 
the letters D.G. were omitted from the first issue, which merely 
said VICTORIA REGINA. This gave rise to the story that 
the Master of the Mint, being a Roman Catholic, was unwill- 
ing to agree that Her Majesty reigned by the grace of God. 
Hence the florins of 1849 are always called the “‘Godless” or 
““Graceless”’ florins. The matter was rectified in the second 
issue of 1851 and since then there have been no omissions. 
Figure 20 shows the 1852 coin and it will be observed that it 
reflects the Gothic revival of the fifties of the last century. 

The remaining coins in the collection are those of Edward 
VII, George V, and George VI, which are so well known as 
to need no description, but we might glance at Figure 21 
which shows the Edwardian florin of 1905. Some collectors 
regard the reverse of this coin with the standing figure of 
Britannia as the finest in the British series. 

Herbert Spencer once remarked that a numismatist was 
simply a collector of dead facts, but the House of Commons’ 
collection connotes not dead facts but a series of pictures which 
illustrates the changes in fashion and in art from the Middle 
Ages, through the Renaissance and Restoration to Modern 
Times. 
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STANDING COMMITTEES 
IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS, 1945-50 
by J. G. S. SHEARER 


NE of the features of the twentieth century state 
has been the rapid growth in the volume and the 


speed of legislation. In a memorandum submitted 
to the Select Committee on Procedure, the Clerk of the 
House, Sir Gilbert Campion, showed that between 1906 and 
1938 the increase in this country, both in volume and in speed, 
had been almost threefold.1_ This reveals a significant trend 
even before the Second World War. In 1945, with post-war 
reconstruction necessary on a large scale and a Labour 
Government in office, an even greater volume of legislation was 
envisaged. The translation of this on to the Statute Book, in 
the limited parliamentary time available, was thus a problem 
of considerable magnitude. 

Parliament, however, proved equal to its task. And 
prominent among the measures which it took to expedite the 
passage of legislation was that of making greater use of its 
Standing Committees. These committees are substitutes 
for the Committee of the Whole House and as such have the 
important task of considering the committee stage of public 
bills referred to them. On the basis of detailed examination, 
clause by clause and line by line if necessary, they aim to 
improve the quality of bills by introducing such amendments 
*‘as they shall think fit’’.? 

In the last Parliament the number of standing committees 

1 Sir Gilbert Campion’s (second) memorandum, published with the 
Third Report of the Select Committee on Procedure, 31st October, 1946 
(H.C. 189). See Appendix, p. 356 of this Report. It is not, of course, 
sg to measure legislation exactly: a bill may be long but involve 


legislative change than a shorter bill. The main point, however, is 
broadly correct. 


2 S.0O. 40. 
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varied from five to six per session'—Standing Committees A, 
B, C, D, E (as they are commonly denoted) and the Scottish 
Standing Committee. With the exception of the last of these, 
which is in a category by itself and for that reason will be 
considered separately, a standing committee consists of a 
nucleus of twenty Members to whom are added from twenty 
to thirty in respect of each bill. The average size of a standing 
committee is thus between forty and fifty—usually fifty. 
A smaller number, it is felt, would not carry sufficient weight 
to win the confidence of the House and might also prove too 
great a strain on the Opposition Members, especially in the 
case of long and complicated bills. 

The members of each committee are nominated by a 
Committee of Selection, which is itself nominated by the 
House at the beginning of every session and is composed of 
experienced Members from all parties. In nominating 
Members, the Committee of Selection works to two principles. 
In the first place, it must “have regard to the Composition 
of the House”’,? an instruction which is intended to secure that 
the parties are to be represented as nearly as possible in 
proportion to their representation in the House itself. Secondly, 
those Members who are added “‘in respect of the Bill” shall 
be chosen “with regard to their qualifications”.* Under this 
provision the attempt is also made, in the case of bills relating 
exclusively to Wales and Monmouthshire, to give some kind 
of geographical representation as well. The Committee of 
Selection also has power* to discharge Members for non- 
attendance or at their own request and to nominate others in 
their place. The arrangement is thus flexible enough to allow 
a Member who is not interested in a particular bill to ask to 
be discharged, or one with a special interest to ask to be 
included. In making its selection the Committee is assisted 
by the party Whips, though, of course, it is not bound by their 
recommendations. Even so, selection is still a tricky business, 

1 There were six standing committees during sessions 1946-7 and 
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calling for a high degree of impartiality, and for that reason 
it is remarkable that one rarely hears of complaints from 
Members. At all events, the effect of applying these two 
principles and of permitting a fair degree of flexibility in their 
application is that standing committees are very much more 
“specialized” than they might at first sight appear to be.! 

The composition of the Scottish Standing Committee 
(which considers all public bills relating exclusively to 
Scotland) is governed by Standing Order 59. This lays down 
that the Scottish Standing Committee shall be composed of 
“all the members representing Scottish constituencies, 
together with not less than ten or more than fifteen other 
members” to be nominated, if necessary, to ensure that “the 
balance of parties in the committee” should approximate to 
that in the House as a whole.? 

Each standing committee sits under an experienced 
chairman drawn from a Chairmen’s Panel of not less than ten 
Members nominated by the Speaker at the beginning of every 
session. The chairman’s powers are analogous to most of those 
of the chairman of Ways and Means.® Various standing orders 
invest in him the power of preventing irrelevance or repetition, 
of refusing to put dilatory motions, and also of selecting 
amendments without any special instruction. He can accept 
a motion for the closure and his powers may be further 

1It should be mentioned that this “specialization” takes place bill 
by bill. Standing committees do not specialize continuously. That this 


procedure gives us some of the advantages of the French and American 
systems without their disadvantages will be argued later. 


2It might be mentioned in passing that since 1948 the Scottish 
Standing Committee, in addition to considering the committee stage of 
bills like the other standing committees, has also been considering both 
the second readings of some uncontroversial Scottish Bills and the 
Scottish Estimates. Along with the territorial specialization we have just 
noticed this gives Scotland, through its Standing Committee in West- 
minster, considerable management over its own affairs. There is, 
however, one qualification to this. In the event of the Scottish con- 
stituencies returning a majority of a different party from that of the 
majority in the U.K. Parliament as a whole, a redressing of the balance 
by the addition of English Members would seem to undermine consider- 
rs the powers and influence of the Scottish Members over their own 
affairs. 


3S.0. 57 (5). 
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increased if the House passes a Guillotine Resolution. Nor 
can his ruling on any procedural point be contested. As Sir 
Charles MacAndrew put it, “There is no appeal, even to 
Mr. Speaker, upon what I do here”.1 The chairman is 
assisted by a Parliamentary Counsel and a Committee Clerk, 
who sit on either side of him, right and left hand respectively. 
Various departmental officials and clerks of the House are also 
present. Here at one glance, so to speak, one may see the two 
sides of parliamentary government, Westminster and Whitehall. 

It will be clear from this brief description of the size and 
composition of standing committees that they are in effect— 
what they are intended to be—microcosms of the House itself. 
One is not surprised, therefore, to find that between 1945 and 
1950, when the need to expedite the passage of legislation was 
so acute, the House should have decided to make greater use 
of its standing committees. This change was reflected in two 
developments in particular. In the first place, many public 
bills that would previously have been debated in Committee 
of the Whole House were referred to standing committee. 
The provision that all public bills, with the exception of 
financial bills and bills confirming a provisional order, should 
be automatically committed to a standing committee ‘“‘unless 
the House otherwise orders” is not new. It appears, for 
example, as S.O. 46 (1) of 1936. During the period under 
review, however, the House chose to order otherwise only in 
the case of small non-contentious bills or bills which it was 
desired to pass quickly, and those bills containing what Mr. 
Morrison described as “‘serious constitutional implications” .? 
Examples of bills which came within this category were the 
Parliament Bill and the Representation of the People Bill. 
The nationalization measures, although clearly of the very 
first political importance, and although claimed by the 
Opposition to involve constitutional issues,? were not deemed 


1 Official Report of Standing Commitiee C on the Iron and Steel Bill, col. 17. 
Cf. also Speaker Fitzroy’s ruling, H.C. Hansard (1928) 219 c. 851, and 
Speaker Peel’s ruling, Hansard (1889) 339 c. 1222. 

‘ ® Third Report from Select Committee on Procedure, 31st October, 1946, 
5477- 
* e.g. Hansard, Vol. 431, Cols. 1339-40. 
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by the Government to do so in the strict sense and were 
accordingly sent “upstairs”. The principle was thus estab- 
lished that the committee stage of substantially all public 
bills, however important, would be taken in standing com- 
mittee and not on the floor of the House. 

But of even greater significance has been the application 
of the guillotine closure to debate in standing committee, a 
step taken on three occasions between 1945 and 1950. The 
guillotine procedure had been used on the floor of the House 
since 1881 but was not applied to standing committees until 
1947, when it was applied both to the Transport Bill and the 
Town and Country Planning Bill. On both occasions the 
committee stage had actually been begun. In the case of the 
Transport Bill, however, only five clauses had been passed 
after eleven sittings and it was clear that at this pace it would 
be a very long time (two and a half years according to one 
Member’s calculations) before the Committee got through the 
remaining 122 clauses and g schedules. In these circum- 
stances the Government decided to employ the special guillo- 
tine procedure and a Guillotine Resolution was passed 
requiring the bill to be reported from standing committee 
by a fixed date. For the same reason the Town and Country 
Planning Bill met a similar fate. 

There can have been few who were happy about this 
procedure and in the case of the Gas Bill it was not employed. 
In the event, however, this latterly meant a tremendous 
pressure of work, ending in a double all-night sitting, and a 
warning from the Minister in charge that never again should 
a bill of this kind be referred to a standing committee without 
having a Guillotine Resolution. When the Iron and Steel 
Bill came up, therefore, the Guillotine Resolution was on 
right from the start. 

This special procedure, known to the House as the 
Allocation of Time Order, involves four different stages. 
First, an allocation of time order must be passed by the 
House giving general instructions to a standing committee. 
When this has been done the Speaker then has the duty of 
nominating a business sub-committee of the standing com- 
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mittee, comprising the chairman and seven others. The 
business sub-committee is then summoned by the chairman 
and decides on the total number of sittings of the standing 
committee and the parts of the bill to be taken at each sitting 
or group of sittings. Finally, at the next meeting of the 
standing committee, the Resolution is immediately put from 
the chair, and must be decided without any amendment or 
debate. 

It is not surprising that this procedure in standing com- 
mittee should have given rise to a great deal of controversy. 
One thing, however, is clear. The Government would not 
have got these controversial bills—along with all the other 
bills—enacted within the duration of any normal session 
without making use of the guillotine procedure. Those who 
criticized the Government maintained that the time allotted 
for the discussion of such long and complex bills was wholly 
insufficient. And an impressive array of figures was adduced 
to show how many clauses, schedules and amendments were 
either not discussed at all in standing committee or where 
discussion on them was severely curtailed. In the Iron and 
Steel Bill, for instance, 23 clauses out of 58 were not considered 
in standing committee and 7 of these were not discussed at 
any time. The critics also pointed out.the extent to which the 
Labour Government had to have recourse to the House of 
Lords. In the case of the Transport Bill, for example, 139 
amendments were necessary in the Lords. Psychologically, 
too, the effect of this is disheartening. The knowledge that at 
certain predestined hours each clause or group of clauses will 
pass through, whether they have been discussed or not, may 
easily produce a sense of frustration in men’s minds and thus 
tend to undermine their willingness to give time and effort to 
the study of a bill. 

On the other hand it is legitimate to ask whether the 
fullest use was made of the time actually available for dis- 
cussion. In committee on the Iron and Steel Bill, for example, 


Pe The system thus involves a series of guillotines. For example, the 
guillotine may fall at the third sitting on Clauses 1-7, even though only 
Clause 3 has been reached; then at the sixth sitting on Clauses 8-13, and 
so on. 
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the first guillotine fell at the end of the eighth sitting with 
two clauses and forty-two amendments undiscussed and one 
clause inadequately discussed. Yet part of the explanation 
may be attributed to the way in which the Opposition lingered 
over the opening clause.! A considerable amount of time, too, 
was spent by the Opposition in trying to get extra time for 
discussion. This kind of action is natural enough and could 
hardly be labelled obstructive, but it certainly does not 
facilitate debate. Certainly, the total number of hours 
the Committee had and the bulkiness of their proceedings as 
reported in the Committee Hansard (1786 cols.) suggest that 
there was ample time for discussion.® 

It is obvious that if ill-feeling is to be avoided under the 
guillotine procedure, two conditions must be reconciled and 
fulfilled: the Government must allow reasonable time for 
debate and the Opposition must try to use the time available 
to full advantage. Indeed, a great deal depends on the 
Opposition. For either they can have a leisurely discussion 
on every point that arises or they can concentrate in business- 
like fashion on the main ones. There is always a tendency 
to linger longer than is necessary over clauses or amendments 
in which there is fair measure of agreement, just as there is a 
tendency for several Members in succession to advance 
substantially the same arguments in different forms. It is 
certainly noteworthy that where there is a genuine spirit of 
conciliation on both sides discussion proceeds smoothly and 
rapidly. 

1 Even assuming that Clause 1 (the set-up and structure of the Iron 
and Steel Corporation) was the most important clause in the bill, dis- 
cussion of it took much longer than similar discussion in the case of other 
bills. Each sitting, it should be remembered, provides the opportunity 
for from 2} to 24 hours’ discussion. The seventh sitting, which was 
devoted to the motion that Clause 1 stand part, produced a very general 
discussion covering principles already decided at Second Reading and 
points discussed in the first six sittings. This was done, too, in full 
realization that only another sitting remained for the discussion of 
Clauses 2, 3 and 4. 


? About 1} hours during the first sitting, e.g., and about one hour 
during the fourth sitting. 


3 For a humorous mathematical estimate of this point, see the Report 
of Standing Committee C on the Iron and Steel Bill, Cols. 313-4. 
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And there is another point. Discussion in standing com- 
mittee generally takes place on a fairly high level, but even so, 
valuable time can easily be lost through repetition and 
irrelevance—weaknesses incidental to human frailty—and 
also through the inherent inability of many Members to make 
their points without at the same time making speeches. The 
idea of limiting speeches to (say) five or ten minutes has never 
been acceptable to the House, but it might prove an extremely 
useful device. 

At all events it is clear that under present circumstances 
some method of limiting debate is necessary if the desired 
legislation is to be passed. In this connection, however, would 
it be unreasonable to hope that with time and with the 
passing of a period of great social strain both Governments 
and Oppositions will come to achieve a new harmony? In the 
last Parliament both the Government and the Opposition 
were playing relatively unfamiliar roles. 

Fortunately, too, all bills are not of such a highly contro- 
versial nature as the nationalization measures we have been 
considering. Even in an exceptionally difficult period such as 
that through which we have been passing there are many bills 
which are not controversial in the party sense and where 
a great deal of harmonious discussion takes place and useful 
amendments are introduced. One may cite as examples here 
the Development of Inventions Bill, or the Education Bill.* 
To what extent, however, bills are reshaped in this way we 
cannot yet say with any exactness. Crude figures of amend- 
ments passed do not tell us much, since amendments are not 
homogeneous units but vary by degrees from minor drafting 
amendments to amendments of real substance. Incidentally, in 
estimating the value of discussion in standing committee it is 
necessary also to look into the report stage of bills, because 
many amendments included at this stage are first proposed and 
discussed in standing committee. The changes which the Iron 
and Steel Bill underwent in report stage, for example, were sub- 
stantially those which arose from the committee proceedings. 


1 A full list of the bills considered by standing committees can be seen 
from the Standing Committees Returns, issued at the end of each session. 
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One innovation which has not yet been tried, though often 
suggested, is that standing committees be made “‘specialized”’. 
This proposal commonly assumes different forms. Most 
simply, it may mean that we should replace the partially 
specialized committees which we have at present with com- 
mittees in which all the Members are presumed to have some 
special knowledge. A committee dealing with an educational 
bill, for example, would consist exclusively of “experts” in 
education. But even apart from the practical difficulties 
associated with the choosing of “experts” it seems highly 
questionable whether this would be desirable. In the prepara- 
tion of legislation there is already a fair degree of prior 
consultation with experts, both inside and outside the Depart- 
ments. What is wanted of a standing committee is not that 
it should try to be as expert as the experts, but that it should 
bring expert opinion into some kind of balance with the 
opinion of the general public. A non-specialized nucleus 
helps it to perform this function. 

Another proposal that is sometimes made is that standing 
committees should be permanent bodies, specializing broadly 
in certain types of bills. This suggestion was put both to the 
1931-2 and to the 1945-6 Select Committees on Procedure by 
the then Clerks of the House. In the latter case Sir Gilbert 
Campion proposed! that apart from the Scottish Standing 
Committee there should be two large standing committees 
consisting of seventy-five to a hundred Members. Each of these 
would be divided into three sub-committees of twenty-five 
Members each. When a bill had its committee stage referred 
to standing committee it would go, not to the parent com- 
mittee, but to one of the sub-committees which would be 
reinforced by fifteen Members in respect of each bill. When 
the bill had been considered in the usual way it would be 
reported not to the House but to its parent committee, which 
would then consider the bill in the same way as the House 
does at report stage. 

The Select Committee, however, was not persuaded. The 
proposal for removing the report stage of a bill from the floor 

1 Memo., para. 26. 
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of the House was rejected, mainly on grounds of principle. 
Nor was the idea of permanent standing committees looked 
on with favour. In evidence before the Select Committee 
Campion had maintained that the purpose of having this 
“very wide kind of specialization”! was to secure something of 
a corporate spirit among Members. While admitting that a 
moderate degree of group consciousness makes for greater 
efficiency in a committee, it seems doubtful whether much 
could be achieved in this direction. Where party issues are not 
involved there is already something of a corporate spirit 
among Members of a standing committee. Where bills, 
however, are highly controversial in the party political sense, 
it is difficult to see how partisan attitudes could be effectively 
eliminated. One well remembers the “solid phalanx” of 
party support which Mr. Gaitskell received during the com- 
mittee stage of the Gas Bill. Furthermore, if committees 
became specialized in this way there is always the possibility 
that some may be overworked while others had little to do. 
Sir Gilbert Campion maintained that if past experience were 
any guide, the work to be allotted to the main committees 
would be likely to fall to them in roughly equal proportions. 
But there is no certainty about this, and in so far as it was not 
so different committees would find themselves suffering from 
varying degrees of over- or under-employment. By contrast, 
it is one of the merits of the present system that a high degree 
of flexibility is secured. 

Although standing committees on the Campion model 
would be permanent and specialist, their actual functions 
would still be limited, as at present, to the detailed examination 
of public bills. For this reason they are to be distinguished 
from the powerful specialized committees found in America 
and France. Some writers, however, have suggested a root- 
and-branch remodelling of our whole committee system 
broadly on the American or continental pattern. This sugges- 
tion may be met by the following observation. The House of 
Commons can, in principle, divide up its work among com- 
mittees in either of two ways: it may do so functionally or it 

* § 2565. 
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may do so departmentally. If functionally, each committee 
or group of committees would concentrate on a certain func- 
tion common to all departments of government; if depart- 
mentally, each committee would carry out several functions 
within a particular department. The departmental method 
has worked in America, where committees carry out a wide 
range of functions within a particular department. On the 
other hand there has grown up in this country a division of 
labour on functional lines: standing committees specialize in 
the examination of public bills, the Public Accounts Com- 
mittee and the Estimates Committee in the study of finance, 
the Statutory Instruments Committee in scrutinizing delegated 
legislation, and so on throughout our whole committee system. 
This has proved itself an extremely adaptable system, and 
within the life of the last Parliament Standing Committees, 
the Estimates Committee and the Statutory Instruments 
Committee (to take three examples) increased both the amount 
and the scope of their work. There is certainly no prima 
facie reason to assume that the departmental division is more 
efficient than the functional one as it operates in this country 
today. 

At least it can be said that the British system escapes one 
major difficulty of the American or continental system—the 
possibility of strain between an important committee and the 
Cabinet. It is not inevitable, of course, that permanent, 
specialist standing committees would become as powerful in 
this country as in America or France. In America this has 
been largely the result of a constitutional system which keeps 
the Cabinet outside the Legislature, while in France the weak- 
ness of the Cabinet has its roots deep in French history; 
neither analogy is valid. Nevertheless, the possibility of 
friction does exist. In some countries, of course, it is believed 
that this is, in itself, a good thing. In this country, however, 
it is generally felt that the need for parliamentary criticism 
of the Government has to be balanced against the need for a 
strong and responsible Government to carry out an effective 


policy. 
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This is the sixth and last extract from Our American Govern- 
ment: What Is it? How Does it Function? compiled by 
Representative Wright Patman and published by the United States 
Government Printing Office. Earlier issues of Parliamentary Affairs 
have included extracts relating to the Constitution, elections, and the 
States (Autumn, 1948), the Capitol, Government Printing, the Con- 
gressional Record, the Library of Congress, Patriotic Symbols, and the 
National Anthem (Winter, 1948), the Executive Branch (Summer, 
1949), Congress and its Committees (Autumn, 1949), and Procedure 
in Congress (Spring, 1950). 


Question: Who presides in the House ? 

Answer: The Speaker of the House. The Speaker may ap- 
point a Speaker pro tempore, but not for more than three days at 
a time without the consent of the House. 

Question: Who presides over the House when Congress 
first meets and before a Speaker is selected ? 

Answer: The House rules provide that the Clerk shall, at 
the commencement of the first session of each Congress, call 
the Members to order, proceed to call the roll of Members 
by States in alphabetical order, and, pending the election of a 
Speaker or Speaker pro tempore, preserve order and decorum, 
and decide all questions of order subject to appeal by any 
Member. Although the rules are not in force at the time of 
organization of a new House (since one House cannot bind 
a future House, the rules are adopted for each Congress and 
usually not until after the election of a Speaker) the procedure 
in practice conforms to the terms of the rules of the preceding 
Congress. 

Question: What are the duties of the Speaker of the House ? 

Answer: He presides over the House, appoints the Chair- 
men to preside over the Committees of the Whole, appoints 
all special or select committees, appoints conference com- 
mittees, has the power of recognition of Members, and makes 
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many important rulings and decisions in the House. The 
Speaker may vote, but usually does not, except in case of tie. 
The Speaker and the majority leader determine administration 
policies in the House, often confer with the President, and are 
regarded as spokesmen for the administration in power. 

Question: What are the duties of the whips of the House? 

Answer: The whips (of the majority and minority parties) 
keep track of all important political legislation and endeavour 
to have all Members of their parties present when important 
measures are to be voted upon. When the vote is likely to be 
close they check up, find out who is out of the city, and advise 
absentees by wire of the important measures coming up. 

The office of whip is unofficial and carries no salary or 
perquisites except that each whip as such is allowed a 
messenger for his office. 

Question: What is the steering committee of the House of 
Representatives ? 

Answer: The steering committee is composed of a varying 
number of the leading majority Members, chosen by the 
majority caucus, to exercise supervision over the handling of 
business by the House. Sometimes the committee is made up 
specially ; sometimes it consists simply of the majority members 
of one of the great standing committees. The committee’s 
main function is to select from the large number of bills on 
the House calendars those which the majority managers 
wish to advance to final consideration. 

Question: How does a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives obtain recognition from the Speaker to address the 
House, and how long may he speak ? 

Answer: When any Member means to speak, he is to stand 
up in his place, uncovered, and to address himself, not to the 
House, or any particular Member, but to the Speaker. 

Question: What is a quorum ? 

Answer: In the House of Representatives a quorum is a 
majority of the membership. When there are no vacancies 
in the membership a quorum is 218. There are usually a few 
vacancies—Members who have died or have resigned and their 
places yet unfilled. Much business is transacted without a 
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quorum. But no business of any character, except to adjourn, 
can be transacted without a quorum present if any Member 
objects. All any Member has to do to get a full House is to 
arise, address the Speaker, and make the point of order that 
“no quorum is present’’. The Speaker says, ““The Chair will 
count”. If he cannot count a quorum present, the doors are 
closed, the bells are rung in the corridors and House Office 
Buildings (three rings indicate a call of the House), and the 
roll is called. This usually produces a quorum. 

Question: How are votes taken in the House? 

Answer: In four different ways. Usually the Speaker puts 
the question in this form: ‘“‘As many as are in favour [of the 
motion] say ‘Aye,’ ” and then, “as many as are opposed say 
‘No’.” In most instances the vote taken is decisive enough to 
satisfy. But if the Speaker is in doubt, or if it sounds close, 
any Member may ask for a division. In this case the Speaker 
asks those in favour to stand up and be counted; then those 
opposed to the proposition to stand up and be counted. 
The Speaker does the counting and announces the result. 
But if he is still in doubt, or if a demand is made by one-fifth 
of a quorum—that is, twenty in the Committee of the Whole 
or forty-four in the House—tellers are ordered. The Speaker 
appoints one gentleman on each side of the question to make 
the count. The two tellers take their place at the head of the 
centre aisle. All Members favouring the proposition walk 
through between the tellers and are counted. Then those 
opposed walk through and are counted. 

But a roll call may be demanded by any Member on any 
question in the House, and if supported by one-fifth of those 
present it is ordered. This privilege is guaranteed by the 
Constitution. The Clerk reads the names of the whole 
membership, and as his or her name is called the Member 
answers ‘“‘Aye”’ or ““No”’. The names of those not voting the 
first time are read a second time, so that all Members in 
corridors, cloak rooms, committee rooms, or offices, who have 
been notified by signal bells, may come in and vote. 

Question: What filibustering tactics are possible in the 
House? 
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Answer: Forcing roll calls is about the only method of 
filibustering left under the rules of the House, and when the 
Rules Committee brings in a drastic rule prohibiting the 
offering of amendments or considering the bill for more than 
a certain number of hours, even that method of filibustering 
is impossible. 

Question: Why must tax bills originate in the House? 

Answer: The constitutional provision (all bills for raising 
revenue shall originate in the House of Representatives; 
art. I, sec. 7) is an adaptation of the English practice. The 
principle involved, and which had been established in 
England after long struggle, is that the national purse strings 
should be controlled by a body directly responsible to the 
people. So when the Constitution was formulated, as Members 
of the Senate were to be chosen by the several State legislatures, 
the initiation of revenue legislation was restricted to the House, 
where the Members were subject to direct election every two 
years. However, the Senate has had from the start full power 
to amend revenue legislation. 

Question: Must all appropriation bills originate in the 
House? 

Answer: There has been considerable argument and 
difference of opinion as to whether “bills for raising revenue” 
includes appropriation bills. But it is uniform practice that 
the general appropriation as distinguished from special bills 
appropriating for single, specific purposes, originate in the 
House. 

Question: Who presides in the Senate ? 

Answer: The Vice President of the United States. He is 
referred to in the Senate as ‘‘Mr. President,”’ because his title 
in that body is President of the Senate. 

In absence of the Vice President the Senate elects a 
President pro tempore, who holds that office during the pleasure 
of the Senate and presides during future absences of the 
President until the Senate otherwise orders. 

Question: How does a Member of the Senate obtain 
recognition from the President of the Senate and how long 
may he speak ? 
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Answer: When a Senator desires to speak, he shall rise 
and address the Presiding Officer and shall not proceed until 
he is recognized, and the Presiding Officer shall recognize 
the Senator who shall first address him. 

Question: What method does the Senate have for meeting a 
filibuster ? 

Answer: In 1917 the Senate adopted what is called a 
“cloture rule” as a part of the Senate rules. It provides that 
the Senate may end debate by a two-thirds vote. When 
sixteen Senators file a petition asking to end debate, the 
Senate must vote on the petition at 1 p.m., the second 
calendar day thereafter. If two-thirds vote for cloture, then 
no Senator may talk longer than one hour on the bill. So 
long as one-third of the Senate is opposed to cloture, it is 
impossible to end a filibuster if enough Senators are willing 
to talk in relays. 

Question: What are Executive orders? 

Answer: Executive orders are issued by the President, and 
are in general of two kinds: 

(1) Those which prescribe general regulations for the 
practical operation of an act of Congress; 
(2) Those which direct some detail in the administra- 

tion of the Government, e.g., the establishment of a 

wildlife refuge at a particular place, or the exemption of a 

designated person from some requirement of the civil- 

service laws. 

Question: Does a Presidential proclamation have the forte 
or effect of law ? 

Answer: It has been held by the Supreme Court that an 
amnesty proclamation (25th December, 1868) had the force 
of law. In recent times Congress has in many instances 
enacted a law provisionally empowering the President to 
determine and proclaim the existence of conditions upon 
which the act becomes effective. A proclamation thus issued 
by specific authority would certainly have the effect of law; 
in fact, Congress often has prescribed penalties for a violation 
of the terms of such a proclamation—which could only be on 
the assumption that a law was involved. 
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Question: What cases may be brought originally in the 
Supreme Court ? 

Answer: Under the Constitution the Supreme Court has 
original jurisdiction (i.e., it is the Court in which proceedings 
may be brought in the first instance) in cases affecting ambas- _ 
sadors, other public ministers and consuls, and cases in which 
a State is a party. In all other cases coming within the 
judicial power of the United States, the Supreme Court’s 
jurisdiction is only appellate, and is subject to exceptions and 

‘regulations by Congress. 

Question: What is the difference between opinions and 
decisions of the Supreme Court ? 

Answer: An opinion is the statement of the reasoning by 
which the Court fortifies a decision in a particular case. The 
decision is reached by secret vote of the Justices, and the Chief 
Justice then assigns a Justice the task of writing the opinion. 

Question: Does the Supreme Court render advisory 
opinions ? 

Answer: No. A case de facto must actually come before it 
from an inferior court. Its decisions are all factual—not 
theoretical. 

Question: Can a private citizen challenge the validity of a 
constitutional amendment ? 

Answer: In challenging a constitutional amendment, as in 
challenging the validity of any Federal law, there must be a 
proper case brought by a proper party. In general this means 
that the person suing must have a direct personal interest; he 
may not sue “vicariously” on behalf of others. And very 
definitely, one citizen cannot, simply on that basis, challenge 
the validity of a law, without showing a right infringed, etc. 

Question: How long has the Supreme Court had a building 
of its own? 

Answer: Not until recently did the Supreme Court have 
separate quarters that it could call its own. On 7th October, 
1935, the Court held its first term in the new building at 
First Street and Maryland Avenue, N.E. Before that it had 
occupied various rooms in the Capitol, and for a period of 
years following the burning of the Capitol had used the resi- 
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dence of the Clerk of the Court, Elias Boudinot Caldwell, 
at Second and A Streets, S.E. 

Question: What is the mace, and what is its significance ? 

Answer: The mace is the only visible symbol of Govern- 
ment authority in the United States. It is an institution 
borrowed from the British Parliament, where it had become a 
traditional symbol of parliamentary authority. This symbol 
was adopted by the House of Representatives by resolution 
of 14th April, 1789—there is no mace in the Senate. The 
present mace dates from 1842; it is a reproduction of the 
original which was burned in the Capitol in 1814. It consists 
of a bundle of ebony rods bound with silver and terminating 
in a silver globe, surmounted by a silver eagle with wings 
outspread. The Sergeant at Arms is custodian and charged 
with its use when necessary to preserve order. 

Question: How can any citizen get his views considered by 
Congress ? 

Answer: The Constitution of the United States provides 
that “Congress shall make no law respecting . . . the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble and to petition the Govern- 
ment for a redress of grievances”. A special place is set aside 
in the Congressional Record each day for petitions which may 
be filed by a Member and referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee for consideration. The notation in the Congressional 
Record recites the name of the Member offering the petition, 
the name of the petitioner, and a brief summary of what the 
petition contains. 

Question: Are visitors and representatives of the press 
allowed to listen in on the proceedings of Congress ? 

Answer: Yes; in both Houses places are provided for them 
in the galleries. A special place is set aside for accredited 
members of the press and is referred to as the “press gallery”. 
Visitors are subject to control by the presiding officers ofthe 
two Houses, and the galleries may be cleared in case of dis- 
order. In the Senate Chamber the galleries are cleared when 
the Senate goes into executive session. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


The Principles of Parliamentary Democracy. By 
C. E. M. Joad. Falcon Press. 5s. 

This is an important book if only because it sets out clearly, 
simply, and in a concise form the fundamentals of parlia- 
mentary democracy and provides a yardstick by which the 
attainment of the democracy may be judged. 

The plan of the book consists of six chapters, each dealing 
with a principle of democracy. The division, as the author 
would admit, is in a sense artificial, for without one of these 
principles it would be difficult to assert that democracy did, 
in fact, exist. 

The first three principles, however, hang together as 
definitions of the objects of democracy; the last three as the 
means by which these objects are achieved. The first three 
principles are: “The individual citizen is an end in himself.” 
“The state is a means to the well-being of its members.” 
*‘Only the wearer knows where the shoe pinches.” 

Politics, says Joad, are not concerned with States, Govern- 
ments, Parties, classes and institutions, but with individual 
men and women, who are born into the world, grow up, get 
jobs, fall in love, marry, have children, get promoted, go to 
football matches, make merry with their friends, fall ill, and die. 

The test of the excellence of the democratic, as opposed 
to the totalitarian, system is the extent to which the Govern- 
ment succeeds in satisfying the wants of men and women, not 
in the glorification of the State. This is worth the attention of 
all political parties. The unit in a democracy is not a class or a 
group, but the individual. 

It is this recognition of the individual as the unit which 
brings democracy and Christianity so closely together, for 
the individual soul being immortal, class, groups and even 
nations being ephemeral, the task of a temporary institution 
like a government is to ensure the well-being of the individual 
in this world and assist his salvation in the next. 
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The author then clearly, and impeccably, sets out his 
fourth principle, that Government should be representative 
and that changes of Government should be by consent. But 
having thus stated it there are many who will, perhaps, 
disagree with some of his assertions. Thus, he comes down 
heavily against proportional representation, notwithstanding 
the fact that such a system must give a fuller representation 
than our present one. He surprisingly uses the old arguments 
that proportional representation produces unstable govern- 
ments and tends to a multiplication of Parties. Such dogmatism 
is not justified by experiences in Sweden, Norway and Eire, 
and it would be a pity to suggest that there is not another side 
to this admittedly controversial question. 

He denies that Parliament is an unsuitable body for law- 
making, or that its methods are too slow, and produces as 
evidence the volume of legislation passed through both 
Houses since 1945. Some might well hold the view that such a 
volume overstrained the capacity of Parliament and that the 
quality and clarity of such laws as that dealing with Town and 
Country Planning, good as they were in intention, suffered 
seriously in diminished quality through lack of care both in 
drafting and discussion. 

The fifth principle, that democracy implies freedom, is 
self-evident, but Joad’s championing of direction of labour, even 
as a temporary measure, must be challenged. The absence in 
this chapter of any reference to the U.N. Declaration of 
Human Rights is most noticeable. 

There is, to round off the book, a chapter on the independ- 
ence of the judiciary, a principle which daily distinguishes 
democracy from the system behind the iron curtain, and a 
further chapter on Democracy and Human Nature. 

To sum up, this is a valuable and eminently readable book 
of some 71 pages. With certain modifications it should, in 
my view, be translated into many languages, for its effect 
abroad might well be considerable. 

FRANK BYERS. 


(Mr. Frank Byers, O.B.E., was a Liberal 
Member of Parliament from 1945-50.) 
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Authoritarianism and the Individual. By Harold W. 
Metz and Charles A. H. Thompson. The Brookings 
Institution, Washington. $3.50. 

This seems to me a very strange book. It is hard to see how 
all the things in it found their way there. There is room for a 
book which would take the modern situation, with its re- 
action against democracy and liberty, and examine the way 
in which Fascism, Nazism, and Bolshevist Russia control the 
individual. It would also be possible to consider the relation 
of Society and the individual in times before the appearance 
of the notion of the Democratic State. Professor Powicke, for 
example, has done something like that in his “Riddell Memorial 
Lectures”. But it seems to be only confusing to have one book 
which, after discussing briefly ““The Rights considered funda- 
mental to the State’’, then proceeds to examine Feudalism, the 
Sixteenth Century State, Communism, Fascism, and Nazism, 
and then, to one’s surprise, ““The Idealistic Controlled Com- 
munities in America”, Mennonites, Shakers, and various other 
funny religious communities which exist in the United States 
like flies in amber. If Feudalism and the Mennonites, why 
not the Society of Jesus? 

A book about these Communities would be quite interest- 
ing, something which would explain their remarkable persist- 
ence in modern society, but the whole spirit behind them, the 
whole moving force of them, is so different from the moving 
force of the modern state, that it cannot be brought into the 
main context of this book. 

Or take again the problem of mediaeval society. Its 
liberties—for there were liberties—its methods of ensuring the 
personality of the individual, were so different that it says al- 
most nothing about feudalism to explain what modern rights 
it did not have. 

I think what is wrong with the book is that its authors have 
no real sense of history. Several books might be written out of 
the material which has been put into this one. These materials . 
just won’t go into a single story or subject. 

Linpsay OF BiRKER. 

(Lord Lindsay of Birker is Principal of the University College of North Staffordshire.) 
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A Primer of Public Administration. By S. E. Finer. 
‘Man and Society Series”. Muller. 6s. 

While it is not true, as the dust cover suggests, that this 
publication covers its subject “‘as a single theme for the first 
time’, Mr. Finer’s little book is to be welcomed. It is a 
thought-provoking addition to a study field that has not 
hitherto been well served. As a subject Public Administration 
presents two great difficulties: it is hard to define and is 
concerned with practice rather than theory. Consequently 
every writer on Public Administration seems to have a 
different conception of its content. 

Of the importance in a democracy of an understanding of 
this subject too much cannot easily be made. If the people 
and Parliament are to exercise proper control over the 
Executive, the problems of public administration must be 
more and more widely discussed and understood. The danger 
is that, with the growing complexity of administration as an 
essential activity in modern affairs, the nation will become less 
and less competent to adjudge the practical limits of the policy 
it is desired to implement, while the public official himself, 
having no outside guide to keep him on the proper rails, will 
more and more tend to confuse mumbo-jumbo with practical 
management. We need a more precise understanding than 
we have at present of the inner logic of this vital but somewhat 
uninspiring activity. 

The present book outlines the cabinet system and the 
general structure of the executive side of the Government; it 
touches upon services and areas and upon some general aspects 
of public service personnel and ends with a brief discussion 
of the important topic of public accountability. Thus it is 
almost entirely concerned with, what might be termed, the 
political aspects of public administration. But even here scant 
attention is given to such an important and controversial 
institution as the public corporation. About the managerial 
or purely administrative aspects of public administration little 
is said. For example, while the Administrative Class, as 
usual, receives due attention, little is said about the rest of the 
Civil ‘Service, e.g., the problems of the Service’s managerial 
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classes, about internal control or organization, or Civil 
Service methods. In truth, the author has not the space and it 
would be churlish to blame him for failing to achieve the 
impossible. 

Sometimes in seeking the telling phrase Mr. Finer is apt to 
mislead. Thus, on page g1 he states as a notable singularity, 
“If a central department is mismanaged, the Minister goes 
and the permanent head stays. If a local authority’s Depart- 
ment is mismanaged, the Committee stays and the permanent 
head goes!” This is only true if in the first instance “mis- 
managed” refers to “policy”? and in the second to “admini- 
stration”. The Civil Service head who fails in administration 
can be moved, even as the local committee that pursues an 
ineffective policy can be removed. In a book quoting so 
many facts, errors are bound to occur, but there is a sentence 
on page 69 referring to the agency work of other departments 
for the Ministry of National Insurance that calls for a major 
operation! 

Mr. Finer writes vigorously and provocatively. Used with 
discretion his book will most certainly be a boon to lecturers. 
But it assumes too much prior knowledge and omits too much 
that is of first importance to justify the inclusion of “Primer” 
in the title. With this proviso the publishers are to be con- 
gratulated upon inaugurating what promises to be a useful 
series with such a stimulating book; they are also to be con- 
gratulated for keeping down the price to a figure within the 
reach of the ordinary student, but they should remember 
that a book without an index is a blunt tool to both student 


and lecturer. E. N. GLADDEN. 


(Dr. Gladden is the author of ‘‘ The Civil 
Service: its problems and future’ & “An 
Introduction to Public Administration’ .) 


British Politics Since 1900. By D. C. Somervell. 
“Twentieth Century Histories”. Dakers. 15s. 

Mr. Somervell speaks modestly of the scope of his book. 

‘Such politics lie along the surface of history and we have not 

often ventured to probe the depths below them” (p. 264). It 
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is true that Mr. Somervell has not attempted to write a history 
of British thought in this period or to deal with intellectual 
and social movements save in so far as they affected or were 
affected by party politics. It would be unfortunate, however, 
if his modesty prevented anyone from reading this singularly 
interesting and attractive book. For better or worse, under 
such a constitution as ours, the test of a movement of thought 
is the extent to which it makes itself felt in the House of 
Commons. It is not the best possible test; some shallow 
movements pass it and some movements of greater merit fail 
to pass it; but it is inherent in the system we live by, and the 
alternatives to that system are either impracticable or 
repulsive. The study of political forces, then, is a natural and 
proper one. 

Mr. Somervell brings to it such a wealth of perspicacity 
that a reviewer is tempted to confine himself to a series of 
quotations. Perspicacity, of course, is not the same thing as 
comprehensiveness and there are one or two instances in which 
a reader is scarcely supplied with all the information he needs. 
The account of the genesis and effect of the Trade Disputes 
Act of 1906 (p. 56) is inadequate and the report of the 
Dunedin Commission, essential to an appreciation of that Act, 
is not described. Again, it is arguable that the Irish Con- 
vention of 1917-18 is too summarily dealt with (p. 120). 
Certainly, the attitude of the Ulster Unionists needed mention 
and there would have been no harm in giving a brief summary 
of the Convention’s report. It is arguable, also, that more 
attention might well have been paid to the legal and consti- 
tutional background of politics, to the growth of delegated 
legislation, for example, to developments in local government, 
and to changes in parliamentary procedure. 

When all this has been said, the book remains an excellent 
one. Its excellence is very far from being the mere product 
of caution or of an anxiety to make only such statements as 
will command a general, though tepid, assent. On the 
contrary, Mr. Somervell makes his opinions crystal clear. 
What entitles them to consideration always and very often to 
acceptance is their “roundness”, the sense they give that a 
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particular subject or a particular man had not one but many 
facets. It is the men, the politicians, in whom Mr. Somervell 
is primarily interested. He has not chosen to write a history 
of party organizations. His method, on the contrary, implies a 
considerable concentration of attention on the personalities 
of party leaders; and it is probably his biographical assess- 
ments which will make first claim upon his readers. 

Here are a few selections. Asquith: ““The greatest master 
in his generation of the arts of lucid exposition and destructive 
criticism . . . an unsensational figure, called upon to take the 
lead in sensational times” (pp. 62-63). Austen Chamberlain: 
“He had not an original nor perhaps even an interesting 
mind” (p. 140). Ramsay MacDonald: “He was a natural 
coalitionist, continually seeking and finding contacts outside 
his class, for he was a classless man, a nobleman by instinct, 
a bourgeois by habit and a proletarian only by origin” 
(p- 153). Baldwin: “No statesman in peace time since 
Palmerston had come so near being a national and not a mere 
party leader” (p. 172). “‘No British prime minister ever 
disliked foreign affairs so much. ...He brought his mind to 
bear on them only as a dire necessity and with extreme 
reluctance” (p. 221). 

It would be thoroughly inaccurate, however, to suggest 
that Mr. Somervell has no more to offer than a series of 
biographical sketches. He performs the essential duty of the 
historian in showing not merely the alternatives between 
which a particular statesman had to choose at a particular 
time and his equipment for exercising his choice but also the 
implications of those alternatives as seen in retrospect. This 
sense of background and continuity can be illustrated by two 
quotations. On syndicalism Mr. Somervell remarks how “it 
has still left its traces on the working man’s conception of what 
a ‘nationalized’ industry ought to be and explains the dis- 
appointment of, for example, the miners of 1946-50 when 
they discovered that, after a Socialist government had 
nationalized the mines, they no more owned and controlled 
them than they had done before” (p. 86). And, again, on the 
successes of MacDonald in foreign policy: “As one looks back 
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on these events after a second German war one does not feel 
very greatly exhilarated but that was not the mood of the 
time. The men of 1924 felt as we should feel in 1950 if the 
‘iron curtain’ were drawn aside” (p. 158). Deeply sensitive 
as he is to the nuances of character and personality Mr. 
Somervell is continuously aware of the way in which, in the 
past fifty years, men have been increasingly dwarfed by events. 
His urbanity has an undertone of pessimism and at times it 
seems to be the “‘cosiness” of party politics which appeals to 
him. “A record of fifty years of British party politics creates 
an illusion of stability in a changing world” (p. 263). His 
admiration for Mr. Churchill is based on the belief that he 
alone, in this “fascinating diversity of political events and 
political characters”, grew in stature with the forces and 
dangers of his day. 
W. L. Burn. 


(W. L. Burnis Professor of Modern History, 
King’s College, University of Durham.) 


Modern Foreign Governments. By F. A. Ogg and Harold 
Zink. Macmillan. 453s. 


American higher education suffers from an over-reliance 
on the textbook method of instruction; but this has a com- 
pensatory advantage in that the textbooks produced tend to 
be good ones. And in a subject such as political institutions, 
which is far more widely and systematically studied in the 
United States than in Great Britain, there has been something 
of a tendency to rely, if rather shamefacedly, upon such 
American works as the predecessor to the present one— 
Professor Ogg’s European Governments and Politics. And there 
will be a warm welcome for the new version. 

The primary purpose of the work is to give a picture of the 
working of government in a number of important and repre- 
sentative countries so as to permit a comparative study of their 
political institutions and of those of the United States itself, which 
is, of course, excluded from the scope of the work. The plan does 
not therefore demand either completeness or an equality 
of treatment of all the countries dealt with. Thus 400 pages 
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are given to the United Kingdom and Commonwealth with 
another 20 for Canada as a “typical” Dominion, nearly 200 
pages to France, almost as much to Germany, over 100 pages 
for the U.S.S.R., with shorter chapters on Norway, Sweden, 
Argentina, and Japan. At a time of rapid constitutional 
development, or in the case of France with a new Constitution 
to study whose working-out in practice is not yet altogether 
clear, the authors have had a more difficult task than their 
predecessors for some time. And there is a tendency to 
preserve as easier to describe a great deal about the Third 
Republic and even the Weimar Republic which some might 
regard as mainly of historical interest. But this of course only 
raises the wider question of the relation between historical and 
descriptive methods in this field. It is perhaps a more acute 
problem for American writers since the development of 
“government” as a separate study seems to mean that an 
adequate historical background on the part of the student is 
not to be expected; and the author of a textbook such as this 
must take it upon himself to fill the gap as best he can. This 
can present problems which would baffle masters of the art of 
compression; and the breathless attempt to chronicle here in 
less than twenty pages the history of the Russian revolutionary 
movement and of the establishment of the Soviet regime cannot 
be described as altogether successful. 

But the problem does not only arise over purely intro- 
ductory matter. In the case of a regime which has evolved as 
rapidly as has that of the U.S.S.R., it is very difficult to deal 
with any aspect of it descriptively, and there are places where 
it is not clear whether certain features described refer to the 
state of affairs at the time of writing or at some previous 
period. It is a pity from this point of view that a little more 
thought has not been given to revising the bibliographical 
footnotes which, although very largely confined to works 
published in the U.S.A., are a most useful part of the work. 
There are cases here where the unwary student may go to a 
work which is now only of relevance to conditions at the time 
of publication. In dealing with the U.S.S.R. the authors 
would have risked little by giving some indication as to whether 
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the works they refer to are representative of an official Soviet 
viewpoint, of a fellow-traveller attitude, of disinterested 
scholarship, or frankly of hostile intent. All these kinds of 
books have their value; but the student should hardly be 
left to classify them for himself, or find all but the first lumped 
together as “‘objective’’. 

British readers may find it most interesting of all to see 
what these American authors make of our own institutions, 
and though some may resent the statement that Britain “‘has 
fallen from a top-flight position to a secondary rating among 
world powers”’, the account of current institutional and political 
trends seems particularly fair. There is hardly a trace of the 
belief still so widespread among the general American public 
that Britain in some occult way still rules or even exploits the 
Dominions; but possibly the authors lean over too far the 
other way, and give too little space to the positive aspects of 
the Commonwealth relationship. There are one or two judg- 
ments at which some sceptical eyebrows may be raised. I 
doubt whether it is “the commonly accepted view” that the 
Allied cause was helped rather than hindered by Irish 
neutrality in World War II. The story of the war at’sea does 
not bear this out. Of less significance is the repetition of what 
one had thought was a long-exploded belief, namely that 
Scotland as compared with England has a “very superior 
system” of public education. 

Both in this, and in other sections of the book, a high 
standard of accuracy is maintained, but there are one or two 
astonishing lapses; Paul Reynaud appears as a “radical 
socialist”; is described as including General de Gaulle in his 
Cabinet at the same time as Marshal Pétain, which is incorrect, 
as de Gaulle became merely an under-secretary; and is said to 
have had to defend his Cabinet against the charges of appease- 
ment “associated particularly with such suspected members 
as Pierre Laval, Pierre [for Pierre-Etienne] Flandin and 
Georges Bonnet’’, none of whom were included in it. 

It is perhaps natural that Americans should not feel obliged 
to be up to date in their views about George III; but the few 
lines on him suggest that no attention whatever has been paid 
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to the Namier-Sedgwick revision of the period’s history, and 
the old argument as to whether the monarch gloried “in the 
name of Britain” or “in the name of Briton” is hardly solved 
by a new version here, that he “gloried in the name of English- 
man”. 

Two sections of the book relate to a new aspect of the 
study of political institutions—the recreation in Germany, and 
the modification in Japan, of political institutions by an alien 
occupying power or powers. It is when subjects of this kind 
are tackled that one begins to get the feeling that politics as 
an academic study is something more than simple description, 
and it makes one feel (without lacking respect for the work put 
into this book by its eminent authors) that they could have 
been a little bolder elsewhere in tackling problems rather than 
things. It would need very good teaching at times to breathe 
life into these dry bones. American universities are fortunate 
indeed if they can rely on it always being forthcoming. 

Max BELorr. 
Mr. Beloff is Reader in the Comparative Study of 
institutions, Oxford University, and a Fellow of 
Nuffield College.) 
American Administrative Law. By Bernard Schwartz, 
with a foreword by Professor E. C.S. Wade. Pitman. 253s. 


Last year in his Law and the Executive in Britain Dr. Bernard 
Schwartz, assistant professor of lawin the New York University, 
expounded to Americans the British developments in depart- 
mental law-making and departmental adjudication. Now, in 
his American Administrative Law, published in England, he 
expounds to an English audience the corresponding develop- 
ments in the United States. The two books are complementary 
compilations; they tend to cover the same ground; occasionally 
indeed the pages of the later volume reproduce whole para- 
graphs of the earlier. If either country can teach the other 
how to make social progress without diminishing liberty and 
how to maintain what we variously understand by the Rule of 
Law, the labour is well spent. 

We must not expect any easily imported safeguards 
against arbitrary action on the part of the Executive. We do 
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not possess a written constitution which guarantees funda- 
mental protections. Our Parliament has the last word; our 
judges cannot declare a statute to be invalid. With us the 
Legislature and the Executive are not separated but fused. We 
returned in 1945 to the conditions of party politics in an 
intensive and well organized form which the United States 
do not know. Does anyone imagine that our Prime Ministers 
and Cabinets, whatever their party, would tolerate the 
imposition of fetters such as are imposed by the Federal 
Administrative Procedure Act which Dr. Schwartz holds up 
to us as a pattern? That Act would hopelessly retard and 
obstruct the subordinate legislation on which all Govern- 
ments nowadays rely in Britain. It requires preliminary 
hearings which must “‘afford interested persons an opportunity 
to participate in the rule-making through submission of written 
data, views or arguments with or without opportunity to 
present the same orally in any manner”; it requires thirty 
days prior publication before operation, and it insists that the 
rule-making agency “‘shall accord any interested person the 
right to petition for the issuance, amendment or repeal of 
arule”. 

Dr. Schwartz joins other American observers in allowing 
virtue to the British habit of requiring subordinate legislation 
to be laid before Parliament and exposing it to annulment on a 
“prayer” by any Member on the floor of the House. Inevitably, 
perhaps, he sometimes over-simplifies his comparisons. The 
United States agencies issue interpretative rulings which state 
what the department understands a particular enactment to 
mean. These have no statutory authority but are not lightly 
disturbed by the American courts. Dr. Schwartz likens them 
to the administrative “quasi-legislation” to which the Law 
Quarterly Review drew attention in 1944; but the instances 
then referred to by Mr. R. E. Megarry were more like varia- 
tions of a statute evolved by departmental practice for con- 
venience; our judges would probably have paid them scant 
respect. Elsewhere Dr. Schwartz unconvincingly suggests 
that the “hearing’’ technique associated with a rule-making 
body in America (valuable inasmuch as it enables individuals 
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and interests to be consulted) is “basically similar” to the 
process by which our Royal Commissions inform themselves 
of facts and opinions. Be that as it may, he has written a helpful 
book, and we shall look forward to reading the study of 
French administrative law upon which he is understood now 
Ceci. Carr. 

(Sir Cecil Carr, K.C.B., K.C., LL.D., is Counsel to 


the Speaker of the House of Commons and is the 
author of ‘‘Concerning English Administrative Law’’.) 


Municipal and Other Local Governments. By Marguerite 
J. Fisher and Donald G. Bishop. New York: Prentice- 
Hall. $4.75 


Five years after World War II, a resurgence of interest in 
American municipal government is evidenced by publication 
of numerous books. One of these has been contributed by two 
associate professors of political science at Syracuse University. 
The authors have stressed the problems of citizenship for 
present and future voters. The book is designed to create an 
awareness of municipal structure, politics, and administrative 
problems for the lay reader. Incidentally, the framework of 
other local governments, such as county, town, and village, 
has been treated. Attention is centred primarily on the 
municipality, which in the United States is generally separate 
in incorporation and powers from the county within which 
it is contained in the geographical sense. 

To the English reader, American municipal structure 
must, indeed, seem like a hodge-podge, for there is no uniform 
system of county boroughs, counties, and boroughs. Virginia 
alone uses the device of the city-county systematically. As 
the authors point out, there are three fundamental types of 
municipal organization: mayor-council; commission; and 
council-manager. Mayor-council government bifurcates 
responsibility between a directly elected executive and the 
legislative body; the commission plan consolidates legislative 
and executive authority in a small council; and council- 
manager government, the most modern, overcomes the defects 
of commissions by using an appointed executive. 
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American municipal government is also varied by reason 
of the intense partisanship apparent in some cities and the 
growth of non-partisan traditions in others. The treatment of 
the political process in this book indicates how partisan 
politics and, in some instances, boss-rule have cast their intense 
forces into formal organization and administrative process. 

Almost one-half of the text is devoted to the functions of 
cities: police, fire, public health, welfare, recreation, housing, 
public works and utilities, for example. In a brief compass, 
these principal operating departments are described and 
their problems indicated. As in similar American books, 
considerable attention is also paid to the auxiliary departments 
of finance and personnel which assist the municipal executive 
in management of the “line” or operating departments. 

Throughout, emphasis is placed on the difficulties of 
sustaining citizen interest in American municipal government 
in the face of numerous federal, state and local primaries and 
elections. To encourage university students to become familiar 
with the actual operations of local government, the chapters 
conclude with outlines of projects to be accomplished at city 
hall and departmental headquarters. As the authors indicate, 
much remains to be done in encouraging American university 
graduates to run the risks of participation in local politics, 
while making a living in a competitive business economy. 

ARTHUR W. BROMAGE. 


(Arthur W. Bromage is Professor of 
Political Science, University of Michigan) 


The South African Constitution. By Henry John May. 
Second edition. Cape Town: Juta. Obtainable from the 
Hansard Society. 49s. 


This book was first published in 1935 under the title of 
The Law and Custom of the South African Constitution, by W. P. 
Kennedy (the distinguished professor of law in the University 
of Toronto) and H. J. Schlosberg (Solicitor of the Supreme 
Court of South Africa). With the change of the name of 
Schlosberg to May it now appears in an abbreviated second 
edition as May’s South African Constitution. 
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The book was admirably planned. It must have involved 
an immense amount of work for it set out to fill a long-felt 
want and to do even more for South Africa than Quick and 
Garran have done for Australia, but it contained a large 
number of mis-statements. Realizing that a first edition is 
seldom free from errors the authors modestly wrote in their 
preface that they would “appreciate any communication 
drawing attention to errors and omissions” and at least one 
reviewer, after having drawn attention to some of the many 
errors and omissions, offered his assistance for future editions. 

Unhappily exactly the same mistakes are repeated in the 
second edition. Here for instance is a glaring example on an 
important point of parliamentary procedure: on page 216 of 
the first edition it is stated that “the Governor-General’s 
speech from the throne is usually ‘taken as read’, is discussed, 
and an address is made in answer to the speech”. The speech 
is in fact invariably “taken as read” and had the author con- 
sulted the Standing Orders of the House he would have found 
that Standing Order No. 11 expressly precludes any reply 
or any discussion on the speech. This was pointed out in a 
review of the first edition in the Cape Argus of 26th March, 1935, 
and a copy of the review was sent to the author, yet exactly 
the same sentence is repeated on page 154 of the second 
edition. 

Other glaring errors are repeated throughout the whole 
of Chapter VII on “‘Parliament at Work”. The description of 
amendments that may be moved to a motion that a Bill be 
read a second time (p. 162) is in conflict with Standing Order 
No. 161 and rulings that have been given, while the statement 
that a Committee of the Whole House on a public Bill must 

“report progress” (p. 154) is incomprehensible to anyone who 
knows that the formula “to report progress” is only used to 
defeat a Bill in Committee. The description (p. 159) of the 
procedure to be adopted in “naming” a member for mis- 
conduct in Committee of the Whole House is also incorrect, 
as a reference to Standing Orders Nos. 93-94. will at once show. 

Almost every page of this chapter needs revision; but 
perhaps one of the worst mistakes which has been repeated in 
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the second edition is the description of the financial business 
of the House of Assembly and the Senate which is given on 
pp. 160-161. In these pages sections 60 and 61 of the South 
Africa Act are quoted in full, but the clear distinctions drawn 
in these sections between “appropriation bills” and Bills which 
only appropriate moneys incidentally are overlooked with the 
most dire results. The same criticism applies to pp. 166-168, 
dealing with Joint Sittings on disagreements between the 
Senate and the House of Assembly. Here, too, the relevant 
section of the South Africa Act (section 63) is quoted in 
detail, but although the author confidently repeats that “the 
procedure is very simple and works easily and smoothly”, he 
fails to appreciate the difficulties which have arisen and may 
again arise in the interpretation of the section. 

In several ways the second edition calls for stronger 
criticism than the first. The author has obviously not kept 
abreast of the literature on the questions with which he deals. 
He not only quotes from early editions of works which have 
been revised since the book was first published but in his 
chapter on “‘Delegated Legislation”’ he has not even referred to 
the attention which the subject has received in the House of 
Assembly or by Select Committees which it has appointed. 

It is perhaps too much to expect that the book will be 
withdrawn from circulation, but at least it may be hoped that 
it will not be confused with May’s Constitutional History or 
May’s Parliamentary Practice. The author of those two immortal 
works was Sir Thomas Erskine May, the renowned Clerk of 
the House of Commons (afterwards Lord Farnborough) who 
died in 1886. 

RatpH KILPIN. 


(Mr. Ralph Kilpin, F.P., was until recently 
Clerk of the South African House of Assembly) 


Parliamentary Procedure in South Africa. By Ralph 
Kilpin. Second edition. Cape Town: Juta. London: 
Hansard Society. 21s. 


A view from the gallery of the House of Assembly in the 
Union Parliament in Cape Town at once brings to mind the 
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House of Commons. The arrangement of the seats, the 
Speaker’s procession, the Serjeant and the mace, the wigged 
clerks, all seem familiar. Great is the disappointment, therefore, 
when practically the whole proceedings occur in Africaans, 
and only occasional English speeches furnish tantalizing clues 
to the run of the debates. The great political controversies 
implied by the word apartheid fall outside the scope of this 
review, but it is permissible to hope that the grave problems 
which face South Africa will be peacefully resolved through 
Parliament. 

The institution, at any rate, stands ready, and in Mr. 
Kilpin’s book, first published in 1946, the excellent machinery 
of the Assembly is described. It is not always realized how 
ancient is the procedure used in the House of Assembly. Most 
of it is based upon the practice in vogue at Westminster when 
the old Cape Parliament was inaugurated in 1854; but other 
roots stretch right back to the original Dutch Council of 
Policy, of which the first meeting was held when Johan van 
Riebeeck, first commander of the Dutch East India Company’s 
garrison, called his three sea captains into his cabin during an 
emergency on the voyage to the Cape in 1651. To this day 
the mace is kept in a box made from a thorn tree which was 
eighty years old when van Riebeeck landed. 

Where South Africa does diverge from British procedure, 
she often appears to improve upon it. Whenever a Bill, for 
instance, has been amended in committee, it is reprinted for 
its next (Report) stage in a form which shows every amendment 
by means of brackets and underlinings. Again, although the 
confusing but useful British method of putting the question for 
an amendment to leave out words is retained, the Chair in 
every case explains to Members the precise effect of voting 
either way. For example, if it is proposed to leave out the 
word “immediately”, the Chair says: “I put the question 
‘That the word “immediately” proposed to be omitted stand 
part of the motion.’ Those in favour of retaining the word will 
say ‘Aye’, to the contrary ‘No’.” Most interesting of all, while 
in Britain the expert lawyers called ‘‘Parliamentary draftsmen” 
are permanent civil servants, employed by the Government 
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alone, to draft government Bills and supervise their passage 
through Parliament, in South Africa the Government drafts- 
man is an officer of both Houses of Parliament, whose main 
duties are to assist Private Members to draft their own Bills 
and to scrutinize Government Bills. Were such an official to 
be appointed at Westminster he would not want for work. 

The book is packed with other points of interest for the 
student of procedure, such as the use of time limits for speeches ; 
the recasting of the principle of public Bills in select com- 
mittees before second reading; and the device of Joint Sittings 
to resolve deadlocks between the Houses and to safeguard 
the famous “‘entrenched clauses” of the constitution, which were 
designed to protect such matters as the Native and Coloured 
franchise rights and the equality of the English and Dutch 
(including Africaans) languages. 

Mr. Kilpin has contrived to make procedure as clear as it 
can be made. For his first edition he studied all the authorities 
and enjoyed many years of friendship and advice from the 
late Sir Lonsdale Webster, K.C.B., one of the ablest of recent 
Clerks of the House of Commons; in his second edition he has 
brought the subject entirely up to date to the end of the 1949 
session of Parliament, with many additions, and improved type to 
facilitate the ready reference which is often so essential. When, 
for instance, on 10th May, 1950, the vote on an important 
amendment resulted in a tie and the Speaker gave his casting 
vote, and then, too late, an absent Member was shown to have 
been wrongly counted, the Clerk had to think quick and hard. 

The importance of rules of procedure lies in the strength 
they give to the institution of Parliament if they are honestly 
followed ; and a parliamentary spirit has fortunately developed 
even among Afrikanders in spite of all dissensions. The old 
Boer instinct to reach for the rifle when frustrated in council 
seems to have been transformed into a respect for parlia- 
mentary tradition and even a spirit of tolerance for the 
Opposition. 

When Mr. Kilpin retired in June, 1950, he could regard his 
forty-five years of service to the Cape and Union Legislatures 
as a definite contribution to the success of Parliament in South 
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Africa. This book, the standard work on its subject, is a 
further memorial of which he may well be proud. 


STRATHEARN GORDON. 
(Mr. Strathearn Gordon is a Clerk in the House 
of Commons and accompanied Lord Campion on his 
recent tour of some of the Commonwealth Parliaments.) 


Farewell to Parliament. By Leslie Blackwell. Pietermaritz- 
burg: Shuter & Shooter. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Blackwell’s book provides links with the past which 
help us to estimate the present tensions in South Africa in the 
light of a longer perspective. We see through the eyes of a 
United Party parliamentarian the growing expressions of dual- 
national consciousness which South Africa experienced under 


- the Hertzog-Smuts alliance of 1934; the growing assertiveness 


of the Afrikaans section of white South Africa, which reached 
a climax with the outbreak of World War II; the delicacy of 
the situation at that time caused by the increasingly dictator- 
like methods of Hertzog; the unrealistic atmosphere in Parlia- 
ment due to Hertzogian blindness in the neutrality issue and 
the slender majority which cast South Africa’s lot, so nobly, 
into the defeating of Nazi aggression; and how even during the 
war unrealism prevailed in Afrikaans sections although the 
nation was committed to the allied cause; that it was only the 
tremendous tension produced by the Nazi advances that 
obliged South Africa under inspired men like Smuts, Hofmeyr 
and their team, of whom Blackwell was one, to shelve minor 
issues. 

We are taken on a visit to Australia and New Zealand 
whither Smuts sent Blackwell in 1941 on war missions and we 
are generally given a valuable picture of a strained, but less 
acutely tense, period of the domestic growth of South Africa 
which prevailed before the General Election of 1948 when the 
Nationalist success brought Malan’s administration into the 
fateful but slenderly held power it wields to-day. 

This book is ‘dated’ because it represents the more optimistic 
attitude to which the 1948 Election dealt a rude blow; signifi- 
cantly absent from its pages are any serious references to racial 
and colour issues which the Nationalists are raising so acutely. 
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Its value lies in preserving a picture of a more normal phase in 
South African affairs, and encourages the hope that the whirli- 
gig of time may yet bring South Africa through her peculiar 
complications to an era when those complications may again 
be administered in closer harmony with the movement of 
world thought. It speaks to us of a more human and less bitter 
attitude which has prevailed and encourages the hope that 
growing enlightenment may again bring a potentially great 
nation to a greater maturity within the framework of the 
comity of nations. 
Eustace WADE. 


The Rev. Eustace Wade, M.A., is 
ctor of St. Saviour’s, Cape Town.) 


Encyclopedia of World Politics. By Walter Theimer; 
edited, revised and enlarged by Peter Campbell. Faber. 
30s. 

This is a revised version of Theimer’s Penguin Political 
Dictionary, which was first published ten years ago. It is 
intended to survey “the political terms, systems, trends, 
problems and watchwords of the contemporary world”. 
Within the self-imposed limits of the authors, it can be 
recommended as a useful reference volume: it is of manage- 
able proportions, and the production—except for the maps— 
conforms to the high standards we have come to expect from 
the House of Faber. The authors have compressed into less than 
500 pages a vast amount of information. Mao Tse-tung and 
Mussolini, Magna Carta and Marshall Plan, Molotov and 
Morrison (Herbert), Machiavelli, Marx and Masaryk, all 
find a place. The articles on political theory could hardly be 
bettered. The book is wisely planned and competently 
executed. It is, moreover, up to date and includes an account 
of the General Election which took place in Britain only two 
months before the book was published. 

The value of a work of this kind depends on the accuracy 
of the information given. It is not enough to be gg per cent. 
accurate: indeed it is for the obscure fact that the average 
person turns to a book like this. It is questionable whether 
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an author and a reviser between them can be familiar, and 
deal authoritatively, with the whole complex field of inter- 
national politics. One can admire the erudition and versatility 
of the present authors and at the same time note that the book 
is not free from inaccuracies. Many of the Asian names, for 
example, are printed incorrectly: the last Governor-General 
of India (p. 360), the Prime Minister of Ceylon (p. 96), the 
Ceylon Trotskyite party (p. 96), and the two Malay States of 
Trengganu and Selangor are spelled incorrectly. The capital 
of Korea is given as Soul (p.252) and the first Prime Minister 
of South Korea, General Lee Bum-suk, appears as Lee Buk 
Suk (p.253). Inconsistent spellings are used for several Chinese 
names, sometimes on the same page, (e.g., Chou and Chow, 
Kung and Koong, Chang and Chiang), and the section on 
Siam hasa profusion of alternative spellings. The initials E.C.A. 
are made to stand for European Co-operation Administration 
(p. 145), and Clarence Streit’s name appears as Strait (p. 164). 
There is an inaccurate reference (p. 142) to a Minister of 
State for Commonwealth Relations. 

A lesser point of criticism—on which opinions will no 
doubt differ—is the relative space devoted to different 
entries. South Africa’s Finance Minister gets twenty-three 
lines, and the description includes the words “Dr. Malan 
(q.v.)”, but one searches in vain for the entry about Malan. 
Moral Rearmament gets more space than Attiee, Abd el Krim 
more than Mackenzie King. The Aga Khan gets forty-three 
lines, but Lord Samuel, President Einaudi, and M. van 
Zeeland (to take three examples) do not appear. 

The book has undoubted merits, but if it is reprinted it is 
desirable that greater care should be taken over points of 
detail. DB 


The Voters’ Choice: a Mass-Observation Report on the 
General Election of 1950. Art and Technics. 1s. 


In February last Mass-Observation turned its batteries on 
to the general election with a view to elucidating the reasons 
behind voting. The selected victims were six hundred people 
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in six London constituencies. Voters’ Choice is a pre-view of its 
findings. It is a lively and stimulating pamphlet, which will 
certainly sharpen readers’ appetites for the fuller analysis. Any 
criticism at this stage would obviously be out of place, though 
one cannot resist expressing the hope that some of the enquir- 
ies, which in their present form are made to yield dubious 
conclusions—e.g., on meetings and leaflets—will be pushed 
further in the final analysis. 
H. G. NicHo.as. 


(Mr. Nicholas is a Lecturer in Politics 
in the University of Oxford.) 


CORRESPONDENCE 
Sir, 

In his review of 100 Facts on the Ballot Box, Commander 
King-Hall says that “‘it would be possible to collect at least 
an additional fifty facts setting forth the merits of the majority 
system of voting’. Would it? In that case, please would 
somebody do so? 

If there is really so much to be said for the majority system, 
why is there an almost total lack of reasoned statements in its 
support? If its protagonists could produce fifty, or even five, 
genuine facts, why do they so often rely upon false “facts” 
such as that ancient myth about France? 

Yours faithfully, 


LAKEMAN. 


The Proportional Representation Society, 
82 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
The inclusion of a book in this list does not preclude its review in a subsequent 
issue of Parliamentary Affairs. Any of the books in the list or reviewed on 
pages 576 to 597 can be ordered through the Hansard Society. 


CuurcHILL, Winston S. Europe Unite. Edited by Randolph S. Churchill. 
Cassell. 18s. 

Crisp, L. F. The Parliamentary Government of the Commonwealth of Australia. 
Longmans, in association with the Wakefield Press, Adelaide. 21s, 

Davies, Ivor R. M. Trial by Ballot. Christopher Johnson. 8s. 6d. 

Derry, T. K., and T. L. Jarman. The European World: 1870-1945. 
Bell. 20s. 

Documents on European Recovery and Defence. Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 8s. 6d. 

Ducpatez, Georce S. Whitehall through the Centuries. Phoenix House. 18s. 

Eyck, Ericu. Pitt Versus Fox: Father and Son: 1735-1806. Bell. 21s. 


Federalism in Australia. Papers read at a Summer School organized by 
the Australian Institute of Political Science. Melbourne: F. W. 
Cheshire. (London: Wadiey & Ginn.) 12s. 6d. 


James, R. WARREN. Wartime Economic Co-operation. Issued under the 
auspices of the Canadian Institute of International Affairs. Toronto: 
Ryerson. $5. 


Loncuurst, Henry. You Never Know Till You Get There. Dent. 16s. 
Marriott, Peter. Property and the Nation. Distributist Books. 1s. 
Mayer, ALFRED. Annals of European Civilization, 1501-1900. Cassell. 25s. 


iamaem, G. E. (Editor). Large-Scale Organization. Macdonald & Evans. 
16s. 


Nicuoxas, H. S. The Australian Constitution. Sydney: Law Book Co. 


Nicotson, Haroitp. Diplomacy. Second edition. Oxford University 
Press. 5s. 

Petrize, Sir CHARLES. The Jacobite Movement: The Last Phase, 1716-1807. 
Eyre & Spottiswoode. 153s. 


WixutaMs, GERTRUDE. The Economics of Everyday Life. (Pelican Book A221) 


Penguin. 1s. 6d. ) 
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RECENT BRITISH GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICATIONS 


Most of the British Government publications listed on this page are of special 
parliamentary or constitutional interest. All Government publications, including 
Hansard for the House of Lords and House of Commons (daily parts, weekly 
editions, or bound volumes) can be ordered through the Hansard Society. 
Anglo-French Discussions (The Schuman Plan). Cmd. 7970. 4d. 


British Caribbean Standing Closer Association Committee, Report. Col. No. 255. 
3s. Report on the Unification of the Public Services. Col. No. 254. 2s. 


Consolidation of Enactments (Procedure) Act, 1949: Memorandum Relating 
to Matrimonial Causes in the High Court, etc. (H.L. 41.) 3d. Memoran- 
dum Relating to Adoption of Children. (H.L. 42.) 3d. 


Consolidation Bills, 1950: First Report by the Joint Committee, on the Statute 

w Revision Bill. (H.L. 17, 18-1), H.C. 50-1. gd. Second Report, 

on the International ao (Immunities and Privileges) Bill. 

(H.L. 17-1, 48-1), H.C. 86-1. 4d. Third Report, on the Food and 

Drugs (Milk, Dairies and Artificial Cream) Bill. (H.L. 17-11, 52-1), 
H.C. 87-1. 4d. ° 


Economic Survey for 1950. Cmd. 7915. Is. 


Election of a Member (Clergyman of the Church of Ireland), Special Report 
Srom the Select Committee. H.C. 68-1. 2s. 6d. 


Estimates, First Report from the Select Committee. H.C. 42. 3d. 

House of Commons Members’ Fund, Accounts 1948-9. H.C. 23. 3d. 

House of Lords Offices, First Report from the Select Committee. (H.L. 8). 2d. 
Houses of Outstanding Historic or Architectural Interest. (63-116*). 3s. 
Intermediaries, Report of the Committee. Cmd. 7904. 2s. 6d. 


Kitchen and Refreshment Rooms, Special Report from the Select Committee. 
H.C. 57. gd. Second Special Report. H.C. 66. 3d. 


Leasehold Committee, Final Report. Cmd. 7982. 4s. 
Lords Spiritual and Temporal, Roll. (H.L. 1.) gd. 


National _— and Expenditure of the United Kingdom, 1946-9. (Cmd. 7933.) 
1s. 6d. 


Public Accounts, First Reports from the Committee. H.C. 37. 2d. Second Report. 
H.C. 70. 5s. Third Report. H.C. 78. 3d. 

Public Administration: a Bibliography. (63-101-0-50.) 1s. 

Public ar and Expenditure for Year Ending 31st March, 1950. H.C. 54. 
3d. 

wane Local Government Manpower Commitiee, First Report. Cmd. 7951. 
gd. 
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Scottish Representative Peers, Minutes of Meeting. (H.L.15.) 4d. 

Statute Law Revision Bill. (H.L. 2.) 4s. Amendments Made by the Foint 
Committee. (H.L.2a.) 1d. 

Statutory Instruments, Reports from the Select Committee. H.C. 324. 1s. 3d. 
Minutes of Proceedings. H.C. 30. 3d. Minutes of Further Proceedings. 
H.C. 46. gd. First Report. H.C. 53. 3d. Second Report. H.C. 63 
3d. Minutes of Further Proceedings. H.C. 69. 2d. Minutes of Further 
— H.C. 83. 3d. Minutes of Further Proceedings. H.C. 95. 
2 


Temporary Laws, Register of. H.C.35. 6d. 


UNITED NATIONS DOCUMENTS INDEX 


A monthly index of all documents and publications of the 
United Nations and Specialized Agencies has been published 
since the beginning of 1950. The annual subscription to this 
index is 50s. ($7.50), and orders can be placed through His 
Majesty’s Stationery Office, P.O. Box 569, London, S.E.1; 
other H.M.S.O. retail shops; Sales Section, European Office 
of the United Nations, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzer- 
land; Sales and Circulation Section, United Nations, Lake 
Success, N.Y., U.S.A.; or any United Nations Sales Agent. 


THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF POLITICAL AND 
SOCIAL SCIENCES (COMPARATIVE CIVILIZATIONS) 


The International Colonial Institute was founded in Brussels in 1894 
with the object of studying administrative problems in colonial territories. 
In 1948 the name of the organization was changed to the International 
Institute of Political and Social Sciences (Comparative Civilizations.) 
The membership of the Institute is limited to two hundred persons, and 
twelve countries are represented at the present time. 

The twenty-fifth meeting of the Institute was held in Belgium in 
November, 1949, and the verbatim report of the proceedings and related 
documents have now been published. Among the British persons who 
took part in the meeting were Sir William McLean, Sir Drummond 
Shiels, and Mr. Tracy Philipps. A great variety of problems were dis- 
cussed ; special attention was given to a paper read by Dr. Gelders of the 
University of Louvain on problems of constitutional change in colonial 
and ex-colonial territories. All who are interested in these problems 
should consult the publications of the Institute. The Report of the 1949 
meeting is available in the Reference Library of the Hansard Society. 


Whenever Export figures are quoted there comes 

the accustomed — to ‘ expert British 
Craftsmanship’. But . . . have you ever stopped 
to ask yourself... 


“Who are 
Britains 
Craftsmen?” 


Introducing Ernest Langley. He started as a smith in 
= specialising in coach building work. His hammer has 
aped ironwork for undercarriages of Royal coaches and, 
‘low years, luggage grids, seat fittings, structural iron 
oh and bumpers for the e superb luxury cars included in 
Britain’s impressive total of vehicles for Export.* 
But . . . does craftsmanship mean only hand-craftsman- 
ship? When the motor car industry adopted pom 
production was craftsmanship forgotten . . 
though it may no longer be easy to throw the limelight 
On One man, or one part of the process? 
And must there not be crafts- 
manship at every stage if the 
finished article is to be a master- 
piece? Monsanto think so and 
they follow this rule in making 
chemicals for a long list of 
British industries. 
With chemicals for tarining, 
for paints and varnish, for 
wood preservation, Mon- 
santo play an important part 
in the great body-building 
of the Car industry. 


Courtesy of 
Mr. E. W. Langle: 


Monsanto make over 200 chemicals for use in Messrs. Hooper 
industry. Of widely varying application, they all (ooncn ee ers) Lid. 
conform to the highest standards of craftsmanship 

in chemical manufacture. 


MONSANTO CHEMICALS LIMITED 
8 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1 
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ORGANIZATION 


a guarlerly fournal 


IV Numeer 3 
Aucust 1950 
ARTICLES 


THe DerarTMENT OF STATE AND THE 
Uniteo Nations Lincoln Bloomfield 


- CONGRESS AND Proposats ror Wortp 
ORGANIZATION Percy E. Corbett 


VoTinGc Procepure IN THE GENERAL 
AsseMBLY Allan Hovey, Jr. 


SUMMARIES written from primary documentary 
sources covering the work of the United Nations and 
30 other international organizations. 


DOCUMENTS providing a guide to understanding the 
structure and procedure of international agencies 
and the major substantive issues with which they deal 


BIBLIOGRAPHY of pertinent books, pamphlets, 
periodicals and official documents in the field of 
international organization 


25s. a year 7s. 6d. a copy 
distubuled in the United Kingdom by 
STEVENS & SONS LIMITED 


119 & 120 CHANCERY LANE W.C.2 
LONDON 


published &y 
WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION 
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GETS YOU UP-TO-DATE 


KEEPS YOU 


“Recordon”’ ensures your being 
up-to-date in every sense of the 
word ... the magnetic Dictating 
Unit for the modern age. 


Its clear crisp recordings make for 
greater accuracy and speed all 
round. The recording discs are 
inexpensive, unbreakable and will 
go through the mail. ‘‘Recordon” 
recordings will remain permanent 
or can be erased at will, the discs 


UP-TO-DATE 


being used over and over again. 
For real economy and infallible 
service the ‘“‘Recordon” has its 
place in every business—from the 
one-man office to the big industrial 
undertaking. 


THE ONLY DUAL 
PURPOSE MAGNETIC £49 i 0 
DICTATING UNIT 


Microphones and Receivers extra as required 


MAGNETIC 


DICTATING UNIT 


Write for illustrated literature to the 
Manufacturers and Sole distributors 


THERMIONIC PRODUCTS LIMITED 


(Dept. P.1), Morris House, Jermyn Street, Haymarket, London, S.W.1 
Telephone: Whitehall 6422 (5 lines) 
Sales & Service Centres: Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, etc. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF BACKWARD AREAS 


CONTENTS INCLUDE: 


WORLD TRADE AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
Professor Arthur J. Brown of Leeds University, Visiting | 
Professor of Economics, Columbia University I] 


POPULATION PROBLEMS INVOLVED IN DEVELOP- jf 
MENT—Professor Kingsley Davis of the Columbia Sociolog y | 
Department and population expert for the Bureau of Applied | 
Social Research 


SOURCES OF PRIVATE INVESTMENT 
Louis Dembitz, Chief of International Financial Operations | 
and Policy Section, Division of Research, Board of Governors | 
of the Federal Reserve System, Washington, D.C. | 


INDIA: THE SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEM OF A NEW ff 
STATE FACING INDUSTRIALIZATION AND | 
POLITICAL REORIENTATION—M. Su Barao, native |} 
of India and Ph.D. Candidate in the Economics Department, | 
Columbia University 


IMPERIALISM AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT IN | 
ASIA—Ernst Haas, Candidate for Ph.D. in Public Law | 
and Government, Columbia University | 
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Box 25, Low Library, Columbia University, } 
New York, 27 | 
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SOUTH AFRICA 
EAST AFRICA 
PAKISTAN 
INDIA 

CEYLON 
AUSTRALIA 
NEW ZEALAND 
FAR EAST 
JAPAN 


you 


Free advice and information available on request from your 
local B.O.A.C. Appointed Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways 
Terminal, Buckingham Palace Road, London, S.W.1. 
Telephone: ViCtoria 2323. Early reservation advisable. 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION IN ASSOCIATION WITH QANTAS EMPIRE 
AIRWAYS LTD., SOUTH AFRICAN AIRWAYS & TASMAN EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD. 
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Publications 


PAKISTAN HORIZON 


Published quarterly by the Pakistan Institute of 
International Affairs, Karachi, contains papers 
on international questions, particularly those in 
which Pakistan is interested. 


Annual subscription Rs 8/- or 20s 
Single copy Rs 2/- or ss 


Muslim China Re 1/8/- 
by Ahmed Ali 


The Genesis of Pakistan Re 1/8/- 


by K. Sarwar Hasan 


Pakistan and the Commonwealth Re 1/8/- 
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Joseph Priestley 


Yorkshireman ,Doctor of Divinity , 
theologian and pamphleteer , owes 
his fame to chemical discoveries 
made in his leisure hours as a 
relaxation from writing sermons 
and political broadsheets. His 
first success as a practical chemist 
was the accidental discovery of soda water. While living next door to a 
brewery in Leeds, curiosity led him to investigate the process of brewing. In 
doing so, he found that carbon dioxide gas, which is produced during the 
brewing of malt beverages, could be dissolved in ordinary water to make 
“aerated water”. The success of this experiment set him on his chemical 
career and he acquired a renown which matched his considerable reputation 
as a theologian. 

His appointment as librarian to Lord Shelburne at Bowood in 1773 
gave him ample time and opportunity to develop his scientific hobbies and 
his most important work was done during the following eight years. 
In this period he discovered, prepared and studied a vast number of gases— 
all of them highly important—including oxygen, ammonia, nitrous oxide 
(the “laughing gas” of the dentist’s surgery), hydrogen sulphide, hydrogen 
chloride and sulphur dioxide. Priestley’s inventive genius was “! a type 
that is typically British. As a practical experimenter / 
he has had few, if any, equals, and the gases he dis- 
covered have proved of immense scientific and commercial 
importance. He died in 1804 in Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
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RIGHT FIRST TIME 


RIGHT ON TIME 


In fact you just can’t go wrong 
with “RECORDON”’. Its extra 
clear recordings will give all your 
correspondence and reports the 
clear cut precision of spontaneous 
dictation, faultlessly transcribed. 

If time is money to you ‘Recordon” 
will prove the finest investment 


RIGHT EVERY TIME 


me can bring to your work. 
rite for fully descriptive litera- 
ture on this very latest develop- 
ment in magnetic dictating units. 


THE OWLY DUAL 

PURPOSE MAGNETIC £49 10 
DICTATING UNIT ° 
Microphones and Receivers extra as required 


“RECORDON 


MAGNETIC 


DICTATING UNIT 
Manufacturers and sole distributors: 
THERMIONIC PRODUCTS LTD. 


(Dept. P.3.) Morris House, Jermyn St., Haymarket, S.W.1 
Telephone: Whitehall 6422 (5 lines) 
Sales and Service Centres: Manchester, Birmingham, Bristol, Leeds, etc. 
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¢ Le interesarla encontrarse 
con nuestro comprador? 


Yes, indeed— 
Pil fly at once !” 


Split-second timing can be the key to 
new business opportunities. A contract in 
South America, for example, may well 
depend on being in precisely the right 
place at precisely the right moment. 
Regular Speedbird services to all six 
continents — on one ticket all the way — 
make this possible. Wherever you fly 
along 175,000 miles of B.O.A.C. routes tc 
51 countries, you enjoy a sure, swift 
flight. Complimentary meals served en 
route. No tips or extras, either, for 
countless comforts and courtesies that 
reflect B.O.A.C.’s 31-year-old tradition of 
Speedbird service and experience. 


Book Now. No charge for advice, information or 
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